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[10NE DROPPED HER HAND IN FEAB AS SBE SAW GREVILLE REEL AFTER THE BLOW !] 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
GreviLLe walked briekly towards the house 


» after he left Mary. He scarcely knew exactly 


what his thoughts were in that short walk, but 
he was conscious, in no faint degree, of feeling 


> 4 thrill of pleasare and of some other emotion 
" io his heart. 


The touch of Mary's fingers and of her lips 


3 still lingered on his hand. It seemed to have 
awaken 


&® new sensation in the man’s 
breast. The carious, dull, dead pain of dis- 


. appointment and sorrow mixed, that had 








never left him of late, melted, and was almost 
forgotten in the pleasure of this moment. 

He was keenly attracted to all shat was 
Sympathetic, to all that was tender in woman, 
and from the very first Mary had possessed 
this attraction in a most marked degree. It 
was not her beauty alone that had won its 
way into Greville’s liking; it was that com. 


4 plete sense of perfect womanliness which was 





Mary's greates$ charm, and the secret of her 
popularity. 

**I wish I knew what troubled her!" he 
said to himself, involantarily, as he drew 
close to the house, and slackened his pace, his 
thoughts suddenly framing themselves into 
words, “I don't think it is Dick, after all. 
Have I been wrong in imagining there was 
anything, or is it only on his side, and she can 
give him no hope? Poor old Dick! I hope, 
for his sake, this isnot s0. Iftver a man had 
hia written in his eyes Dick was that 
man ” : 

Thinking deeply, Greville strolled on round 
the side of the house towards the stables and 
courtyard. 

He had been busy writing all the morning, 
and the air refreshed him. There was a soft 
breeze that struck him as cold every now and 
then ; but, though autumnal, the afternoon 
was not unpleasant. 

As he wandered on, deep in thought, he 
turned a corner of the quaint old building, 
and at that very moment he heard a woman's 
voice raised in furious anger, and then the 
low, sharp ory of an animal in pain. 








Grevilie was awake in an instant, {He 
almost ran forward in time to seize Ione’s up 
raised arm, with its heavy hunting-crop— 
Tone always affected this when riding, instew 
of an ordinary whip—and prevent its fallin 
a third time on the trembling form of an olr 
half-blind retriever, who had lived in thr 
stables for the last eleven years, 

Ione twisted herself round. : 

She was in her riding habit, and had just 
dismounted. She had been walking her mare 
te and fro in the grounds, waiting for Paul « 
appear and keep the appointment she hac 
mad 


e. 

His absence had roused her temper, and ole 
Gyp’s affectionate greeting as she slipped frow 
her horse, whereby the poor dog had coverec 
her skirt with muddy marks, had been the 
final touch to the flame of her sullen vexation 

With a muttered word Ione had raised her 
right arm and dealt a strong blow at the 
animal; and now, as Greville put his hand on 
her wrist to save the dog, she not either seein: 
or knowing what she did in her rage, wrencheo 
herself free from his hasty grasp, and, tarning 
strack blindly at him. 
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Ste hed not imagined that Greville was | band pressed to his eyes, alone in tke fast 


near. Her furions hon; ké had becn shat cna 
of the grooms bad dared te touch her, and 
come between her and the dog. 

It was with something like frar that she 
dropped her hand to her side as she saw 
Greville give a sort cf shiver and half reel 
ageinst the wall, 

She hed struck him with all her force, and 
the rough, square handle of the crop had 
fallen on the upper part of his head, breaking 
the brim of his low feft hat, and giving him 
acute pain for the moment. 

Tone stood irresclate; then, as she caw 
Greville reuse himself and bend ever the dog, 
she turned deliberately and walked away, the 
fary of her anger gone, bub ibe suilennecs 
remaining. 

“Tt eerved him right! *ghe said to herself, 
between her clozed teeth, “ What business 
had he to interfere—showing me up beforeghe 
servants Nar atl for a mapid, ity ola dog 
who ought to bave bese paiso ! 
lt's all posing! Ae df he zeally pote h & 
the dog! I am sick $o desth of Bis gpncti- 
monious ways! He about now With a 
face like g Methodiss preacher, agd this 
beastly a ce igfike @ Methodiat chapel.” 

Bhe re d ber oma room qaickly, and 
doub!le-locked the deer, 

She wag restlega, jeslens, angry, reeklecs. 


Paenl, after g her # few days cf happiness, 
in fetting her she once more poe. 
seztcd uplimite® ex over bim was now 
beginning to trea’ Ber ag he had fone on 


board the gacht, 

Ione’s yanity and jealousy were in arme¢ 
again. She had mo thought now but fo get 
Paul once ggoge fnto his ald position, With 
all her cleverness, hez pescrupnlonsness, and 
ambition, Ione had the wealgness of womanin 
its most contemptible form. 

At this moment, go strong was the hold 
Angelotéi had ppom her that she would have 
deliberately aaopifieed her m cent present 
and her fature to have made knee] at her 
feet sud swear that he loved her beyend ali 
the world, 

It was the uel sense of insecurity 
ebont him that bled lome. Be Enew, 
even when the world bad imagised him her 
slave, thet she had never fathomed this man's 
thouchts, and thet his pretty « es and 
honeyed wards were es eupe and false to 
her 2s hig life was to the world in general, 
He took all from her—he gevwe nothing fn 
reforn, 

fone wag no fool, She saw ker own weak- 
nes, amd though she could havg ki’led her 
eomesimes for thai weakness, yet she colt 
not, end would not fight egsainsé it. 

Ste cat lost in sullen disappointment and 
anger for nearly an hour, and, for the first 
time in her life, evinced not the smailest 
interest in her dress for the evening. 

Truly Pan! Angelotti knew his world well, 
and he had not reckoned foolishly when he 
determined to nee Ione as @ means to revenge 
himself on Mary—for in every way Tone was 
sondacting herself even more foolishly, and 
assisting his plang more guccessfally than he 
bad permit himeelf to hope could bs the 


onse, 

Greville had not raised his head s<« his wite 
left him. He was patting the old dog, and 
scathing it with kind words. There were no 
outward matks of [one’s violence, but the 
poor boast was whining and moaning, and 
shivering in all its frame, while it turned its 
blind dull eyes on Greville, whom it had 
reason to love well. 

There had been one or two stable helps and 
eroons im the yard at the time, and as Greville 
raised his head, shutting hia lips tightly, for 
she pain in his brows was acute, they came 
harriedly to him, obeying the sign he made. 

‘‘ Take him into Peter's cottage,” Greville 
said, in a doll sort of way. “Poor ad chap, 
- — afraid his deys are numbered. Poorold 

yo! 

Poe dog crawled away slowly, and with 
s0me difficulty, and Greville stood with his 


| On whet be wae about to do, 
all rose op bsforehim! His anger, big quarrel 





growing twilight. 

Tbe blow that had broken his hat had 
preised the-hard brim deepivto his brews,and 
there was a clear dark blue bruise across the 
white ekin, 

Greville felt sick and faint as ke stood 
there, but it was not the aching head that 
made him ebiver and grow cold. It was the 
ache in his heart, the full, horrible signifi- 
cance of the truth. 

He felt at this moment as if be could not 
bear to look on Ione. Cruelty was at all 
times an incomprehensible thing to ® nature 
like Greville’s; bub c in a weman, 
wanton, shameful cruelty to a poor dumb 
enimel, whose geuds of life were Grifiingaway 
fast, wes something too horrible te think 
upon ; and yet it was his wife who had doe 
thisthing, With his own eygsiae had saen herg 
there wae no shadow of doubs, vo possibility 
of a mistake. His wife, the pure child whose 
heart had seemed to him so transigeems and 
beautiful in. dts youthfel isnoce whose 
wature ha@decemed so tender and 


bis bands in bis pookets 
Greville walked on in horried, 


the rememtbrgnce of Mery. 
world beam @nspoken oomf 
- agein, shat in _ present 

or a ghoré time in her sweect,gentle presenae 
would Ye the bess thing thas 


bin. 
Of all these he knew and cared for is came 
te him pe. wing: this woman alone as 


: 
i 
é 


life, 
As he walked on bis memory reverted eud- 
denty to that day, a year ago now, when Dick 
had ureed hing go cernesily to one meflcct 
@learly it 


with bis cousin, his pide to the P; i i 
his return with the announcement t Ione 
bad promised tobehis wife! A sudden feeling 


ef anger and contempt came upon him ag his 
own folly and weakness, 

** How she blinded ras! How I have been 
deceived !—how I have been deceived!" the 
poor fellow said to himecif, ina numb sort 
of way. 

The misery of the knowledgo made bim 
etopid aad dull. He walked on moghanieaily, 
sbe throbbing and heating cf his aching brows 
wae the only living shing in his eouacionsness. 
That and the atrangs, eacer desire to be once 
more beside Mary Arbuthsot, to hear ber 
aweet, low voice,.and feel the inestissable 
sympathy asd comfort of har very presence. 
Greville, as long 98 he lived, eopnld never define 
or realises how it was this desire oame upon 
him ; he ouly knew it was there, and thet he 
derived pleasure in the mere thought af éhia 
womea. 

He left the paths, snd walked on to the old 
ruins. It was almozt dark, bus he knew his 
way. He wondered if se should find hor 
there, anda sort of dicsppoistmest came, as 
he felt most probably she was gone by now. 

As he walked over the rough grass towards 
the spot where he had left her, he came toa 
sudden stop, end his haud went out unson- 
sciously toa clamp of ivy-covered wail beside 
him. A man's voise was spesking—a low, 
for:ign voice. Vaguely Greville recognised it, 
and yot there waza curious, herd, cold tone 


ee 





ip it that waa net beard when Angelotti rpoke 
ag a rgle. 

* You wishto know what mesam: Mary?" 
the yoice was saying. ‘‘ To me en explanation 
seems somewhat svperfiaons, mais.’ He paused 
a moment, then, in a deliberate, quiet way, he 
said, ‘Firstly, then, ma chére, to tell you 
something that is apparent to the meanest 
intelligence—a little thing, but trne, neverthe- 
leze—j ou love Greville Earne !” 

Greville gave a staré. He felé hie face flame, 
and then grow ashen white. He made a step 
forward, but a sudden, sharp pain throngh his 
temples forced him back against the wall with 
an almost audible groan, He could not move 
alimb. He must stand there, » weak, anwil- 
ling listener to that which he felt he should 
never have heard. It was in bis heart to open 
his lips and proclaim his presence, bat the 
sharpness of the pain im his head robbed him 
of all strength. He hed walked more quickly 
than he had imagined, and pow the nerves 

re beating like a sledge-hampmer up and 
a. Sperm and through, and he con!ld do 
but 


with closed eyes against the 


y wall. 
be stood there be heard Mary's voice, 
trembling, ‘yet full of proud con- 


“ if your sx on is fo be insult, I 
nets £0 erty 
always gelled insglg when it is 
fo hear, Mary ; but it is truth 
less. Ma foi, ma chére. Do you 
‘ to me? I, wpo can read 
Ly who Baewe yoy 60 well? I, 
SoM as Barract>ourns one 
aster time Jeet, and caw Mrs. 
frpaa Lorg Greville Earne at 
Goer, saw hig lordship s:cop and 
. Agbothnet’s hand, sow the game 
bugkpot, thixkieg bepe:!f alone and 
a prise that caressad hand to her 
Mars gavee cort of shadder . Even 
ia his 3, ia yo that 
‘ on him, the women's opin stirred 
Greville's heart, and magde is begs faster for 
moment, 


the 

* Phat you bee py 
haantites ter 3 A suid, 
eheocked sort of way. 


aie ies 
ia 


E 


ane shouid 
Grriedly, ina 


Paal laughed again, 

“ Mais, madame,” he said, mockingly, * if 
you will be insiscreet-——'’ and he topped. 

e whet has all thia to do with the 


subject we are disenesirng?* Mary asked, 
faintly. 

Greville set his teeth, and tried to push him- 
gelf on to hia feet. Agitation mach brain- 
work, and the severity of the blow on his head 
following on this enfeebled him to an astonieh- 
ing extent. It was horrible to him to be there, 
to have to listen clandestinely, as it were, te 
this woman's torture—to stand by, end not 
help her. He weg gonapions yf « barning 
desire to strike Angelotti's sneering lips; but 
when he would have lifted bis arin it seemed 
as thoogh a weight as of iron was holding it 
down, while atremor of sbselats veakness ran 
through his whole frame ae the pain in his 
head increased. He copid not tei! which was 
most Gistressing to him, the throb>ing of his 
temples or the sence of his mniomentury feeble- 
ness. Tt was a little century of mental agony 
to such a man as Greville Earne, 

‘Not very much, perbxps,” Angelotti 
answered, in the same slow sesering voice, 
“pnt sufficient. You leva Greviits Earae, I 
say. You, my wife!” 

Greville felt his hears beat widly for the 
moment, 4 

“You the paregen of wom-slinese, You 
so cold, se pure, so goods Vou love the 
husband. of another wourmn, c’¢s! folic ga!” He 
paused, only for a moment, shen ima manner 
changed, He spoke now im F' com fiercely. 
**Do mot deny—do nos.ray faucky. Leay I 
know. Iam 2o fool.. Yon eve this. man, 
Mary, aa.you mover loved me in «he old days. 
You worship him, you hale hag: sad adl.tbat 
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belongs to him as something better and be- 
yond allelse, It is written in your face clear 
as the san at noontide, You think such a 
seores can be hidden in such « face as yours ? 
Bah ! 1% is there for all the world to read and 
now see. Listen. You love this man, and you 
hold yourself aloof from me! You vill not 
even 60 much as tonch me with the tip of 
your little white finger. You think you 
have frightened me by your coldness! You 
think your pride has pnt me for ever on the 
ground at your fees. You think——’ His voice 
was growing passionate, fiercer at every word. 
The dusk hid his face, but to Greville, slowly 
regaining his atrength and becoming himself, 
light was not necessary to let him know the 
look that wae written on Angelotti's face. 
“You think you have done with me, my Mary. 
A foolish thought! You have only just begun, 
ma chéere. You cannot put me out of your life, 
Mary.. L will not be put out. I love you—I love 
you! You aremy wife, you belong tome! Ah, 
I will punish you, Mary. I will kiss your cold 
lips that have spoken £0 contemptuously to 
me, Donot draw back from me; you are in 
my power, Mary!" He laughed, a thick, short 
laugh that seemed to make Greville’s pulaee 
throb faster, and urge his numbed limbs to 
action. ‘ See, you are here, I hold you by 
my hand. Icsan draw you to my a:ma when 
I will, Mary, shrink from me as mach ag you 
will!” 

** Let me go!’ Mary's voice said, in mingled 
horror and passion. ‘‘ Unloose me! You are 
not my husband!’’ Her agonised breath- 
ing made Greville clench his hands. In two 
more mements he would be bimself. He would 
be beside her to protect her from this coward. 
He tried now to move forward, but there was 
such 2 bozz in his head, such’s strange uncer- 
tainty about him, yet every word, every sound, 
went home olearly to his senses. Mary’s 
nervous horror was a torture to him. He 
tried to grope his way towards her as she 
spoke on, leaning, crouching almost, against 
‘he clump of stones on which she had sat, 
‘‘ You—yon have ceased to be anything to me. 
You deserted me and ruined my young life, 
bat that is gone now. Iam-—am safe from 
you. Iam protected. The law ——” 

“The law!” Angelotti said, with a laogh. 
‘ Yes, if you go to it. 1¢ may protect you; but, 
Mary, you willnot go. You will agree to all I 
say calmly, quietly. You will notstand by 
and see ruin and dishonour broughs on this 
man‘you love so well—shame on hiz noble 
name, the worst ofall shame, Mary? No, no, 
I know you better!’ 

Greville was on hia feet. He had dragged 
himself two steps. The hot blood that sarged 
round about hie heart almost suffocated hira. 
Mary’s whisper, ‘‘ What—what do you mean ?” 
fell almost on deaf ears, bat consciousness re- 
turned for one brief moment as the name of 
Tone—Ione whom he had placed so high, 
worshipped so tenderly — sounded fram 
Angelotti's lips. 

“T mean,” the Italian answered, quicily, 
“that I hold the fate of Greville Earne's 
future in my hand. His wife loves ms, she 
is absolutely at my control. To-morrow—to. 
night—she will turn her back on husband, 
home, honour, and follow me wheresoever I 
may beckon, Now do you understand me, 
Mary? Now do——” 

Paul ceased suddenly. A figure lurching 
blindly had come before him, a voice in 
strained, quick tones had cried against 
him, ‘ Devil — coward!’ and as he ra- 
coiled and Mary uttered a smothered scream, 
Greville’s ephemeral strength gave way. 
Suddenly and with an inarticulate moan he 
pe et on the rough ground at their 
ee 





CHAPTER XXX. 


AneELoTti spoke firat. 
“He has been there—he has heard!*’ he 
seid, in English this time, ‘' Ma foi!” 
Mary was en the ground bending over the 








fainting man, a wild, horrible fear making her 
mad for the moment. 

“He is dead, he is dead! '’ she said to her- 
self. The light was dim, but siill there was 
enough to see the white, drawa countenance 
that lay so cilent and still before her. 

Angelotti lit a match hastily, and bent over 
Greville. 

‘*Dead!” he said, with a laugh that was 
not pleasant. * Not yet, ma chére. It is & faint. 
He has had a blow. See the marks. He will 
recover immediately. There is no need to be 
nervous! " He threw thematch on the ground, 
and set his heel on it coolly, Mary wasina 
dream—a sort of miserable indefinite dream. 
She bent over Greville, her trembling fingers 
working s& his collar to undo it, her eyes 
going blindly round forsome aid. To see him 
lying there, her strong handsome hero, struck 

own like one dead. Oh, it was terrible! 

‘*You—you have billed him!” she said, 
turning her face passionately to Paul, ‘ devil 
that you are!” 

Angelotti's answer was a langh. 

“TI have but wakened him; he has been 
blind eo long!” 

Mary tried to put her slender arm under 
the head that hang so motionless and heavily. 

‘If you have pity, go. Bring help,’ she 
said, brokenly. ‘* There—there musi. be some 
little humanity in you, Paul!” 

‘‘ There is,” he answered, coming nearer, 
and looking down at her although she could vot 
see. Mary felt, with a shiver, he was smiling in 
that quiet, odious way of his. Where you are 
concerned, ma femme, I am ali human nature!" 

Mary shuddered, and then she gave a little 
ory of joy, for the faintest cf faint sighs 
eccaped Greville’s whits lips, She had managed 
to unfasten the collar and tie, and she had Jaid 
her two cold trembling hands on the white 
brow that bore so cruel and dicfiguring a bruige, 
She did nos lift her head as she spoke now. 

* Will you go? He will recover now. I beg 
—I entreat you to go!” 

Paul answered in the same way as bsfore 
**I am waiting for your decision, Mary !"’ 

‘* I—I have no decision. I desire to have 
nothing to say to yon,” ebe ane wered, brokenly. 
Poor girl, she was trembling in every limb. 

‘You defy me atill!'’ ho said, quietly. 
‘‘ Knowing now what you do know, you defy 
me atill. I am unfortunate, madam. No donbt 
I have made a mistake! However,{Ione will 
rectify all mistakes in the futare,”’ 

‘* You think to frighten me. No woman 
would be go wicked, s0 base, go foolish! I 
—I know she has flirted with you!" How 
difficalt i¢ was to speak. ‘Bui she does not 
love—she could.not be so wrong!" 

‘*I will pat her to the proof at once! ” 

Mary stretched cut a band towards him, 

*No—nol What wonld youdo?’’ she asked, 
almost ingudibly. 

‘“‘T shall. bring shame and dishonour on him 
through his wite!” was the gavage reply—he 
had caught her hand in his—'' unless—unless, 
Mary, you agree to my terms, You know me, 
bat do not fret. Ione is absolutely in my power. 
I will net soruple to use that power if you 
refnee to return to me to bs my wife!” Me felt 
her hand quiver in his hold ; the action made 
him mad with jealousy and anger. ‘' Rafase, 
and you know the consequences. With such 
& woman my task will be easy, and the honour 


of the Barrackbournes will bo trailed in the | 
dust. So——” he paused a moment, “ your | 


decision, ma chére, yes or no!” 

Mary’s eyes were bent on the man lying 
before her. The truth spoken by Angelotzi 
had illamined her whole heart. Love him! 
The words mere too feeble to desoribe what 
Greville was to ber. 

Is was a horrible moment. She seemed ag 
though she stood on the verge of some preci- 
pico, and was preparing for an awful plunge, 
& fearful torture. 

She was silent a moment, than she spoke 
quietly, in a numb mechanical wey. 

‘‘ My—my decision is—yea !"’ 


* Of course it is. You agree io wil I 
demand ?"’ 

Her lips framed the word “yes” slmost in- 
audibly. 

“Bien!” he aaid. He took out his cigaretie 
and case, and stracka matoy. ‘T6 is always 
pleasant fo understand one another. Makes 
thiogs go much easier in the fatare, my Mary | 
I will now go snd send semeone to look after 
Lord Greville. Piease do not remain oa your 
knees too long. It looks strange, and you may 
take cold and go ivjare your health, which is 
a thing I should object to exocedingly. Au 
revoir!” 

He threw the maich on the ground, pnt 
the cigarette between his lips, and saauntered 
away, leaving Mary num with the horror shat 
had fallen upon her, 

So the peace was goue. The pleasani, 
refined life, the happy communion of though: 
between Esther and herself the charm of free- 
dom, the gentle, coni<ntead life was ended. 
And what was to bathe exchange? She shivered 
even at the bare thought; the agony in her 
heart was indescribable. The Ilcve that 
would rear its head aod proclaim ita cxistence 
made the torture only the greater. 

As she knelt there looking down on the still 
dumb face of the man who was all the world 
to her, Mary felt shaé tho worst of all haman 
mental suffering had come upon her, Sho 
realised to the full the misery she had bronght 
upon herself by consenting to Paul's terms, 
but she never for one second thought of escap- 
ing from her bargain. 

The evilness of her husband's nature was, 

alas! too well known to her. She knaw he 
was more than capable of carrying out his 
threat, and she knew wiih a pang of deepest 
pity for the man beside her that he had mads 
no empty boast when be deolared he cuald do 
absolutely what he willed with Ione. 
. She had caught a glimpse of hia purpose 
that bygone day in tha summer when Jong 
had come to her house, wiih Paul as com. 
panion, and she knew only too well that tho 
time that had elapsed sings then had bean 
employed by him in using his evil ixflaence to 
‘bring Ione compleiely into his power. 

Had he been an ordinary wan Mary mighi 
have dismissed his threat with the contempt 
sach a thing deserved ; bat Pyul Cosanza was 
not an ordinary man. There was a lack in him 
of eventhe mcrest shadow of hononr or heart, 





and, to gain any object on which he had set 
hia mind he woald srick af nothing, let ao 
consideration 4s an obstaole rive in his path. 

Mary’s shonghts rushed with feverish haste 
through her brain. She reslised all tho pro. 
blematical points of ths situation, 

What if lone stopped short at actually leav- 
ing her home? There were a hundred different 
ways in which Peul could show her folly tc 
the world ; aud Mary winced as she thonght of 
the humiliation aad pain that would follow oa 
such @ course to Greville and hia mother. 

As she thought on, heediesa of the cild and 
the silent darkness, a gicam of joy roshed 
into her beart—joy that is was possible for her 
to avert this sorrow and shame from those sho 
loved and honoured. Whatif Pan! had noi 
made this suggsstion? What if, he had ohosen 
instead to continue his evil plan without 
giving her an opportanity of checking him? 











Paul laughed and sbrogged his shoulders. 





Mary shivered. It was 30 nataral, poor shing ! 


' as she realised that hia interes) in her, bis 


desire for her, was the means of sparing 
Greville tha bitterest sorrow 4 man can know. 
She was grateful that there was a way of 
escape, yet she shivered with horror even in 
her gratitude. 

‘Jf he had only left mein peacc—if I had 
rempined ia my old life—he would uever have 
met me again—this would have been spared 
me!" she said passionately to herself, and 
then a rash of tamultavua sorrow, passionate, 
yearning, living, baruing love filled her breast, 

‘Bus I should not heve known you,” she 
whispered, looking down at Groville with 
despairing agony in hereyes. ‘' My love—my 
king—my heart—my life !” . 

Bbe rose slowly to her feet, Greville’s con 
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sciousness was returning quickly. He was 
moving his limbs. There was the sound of 
footsteps running in the distance, and as she 
stood drawing her cloak about her two of the 
eervants came up to her, 

‘His lordship is recovering,” Mary said, as 
stesdily as she could, “ but I think you will 
have to help him to the house!” She paused, 
and watched the two men stoop and lift 
Greville to his feet. One of them had brought a 
lantern, and by the dim light she could see 
hie pale face, with the livid bruise showing on 
the brow. 

“It must ‘a been the blow,” she heard one 
of the grooms say to the other. “ It were a 
pretty atiff one. I was afraid it wouldn't do 
bim no good!’ 

Mary waited till they had helped Greville 
on to the clump of stone on which she had 
sat, She waa trembling in every limb herself. 
She longed to kneel beside him, to put the 
brandy to his white lips, to pour out a thousand 
comforting loving words, bat thie could never 
be. She felt she dared not stay any longer. 
She dreaded to hear him speak. If he looked 
round and saw her he would remember all, 
He might question her. Mary shuddered as she 
recalled those last words of Pan!'s that must 
have seared Greville’s heart jast as he lost 
consciousness. She murmured something to 
the men; and drawing her cloak about her 
tarned and walked back swiftly to the house, 
unconscious of the damp eold air, heedless of 
the shivering weakness of her limbs, seeing, 
knowing nothing beyond the horrible despair 
and misery of the moment. 

2 * * * oo 

Tone had somewhat reeovered her sullen- 
ness against Paul and her anger against 
Greville by the time that dinner was served, 
bat she was by no means in a pleasant frame 
of mind, and her poor maids were driven to 
desperation by her bad temper. She longed 
to panish Paul for dariog to treat her so 
rudely, yet she knew only too well there was 
no possibility of her doing this, and that, when 
she met him, she would lose all remembrance 
of his lack of courtesy, and be only too eager 
to please him and attrac’ his admiration. 

It was Suzanne who gave her news of 
Greville’s illness. 

‘‘His lordship managed to fall in the old 
coins, struck his head, and had been stunned 
for a time. His man Evans had persuaded hia 
lordship to stay in his rooms, and Sozanne 
believed he was obliged to lie on his bed, he 
seemed so weak and ill.” 

Tone was looking at her own brilliant re- 
fection as she heard this. She was angry 
and frightened. This reported fall and the 
consequent illness brought home with annoy- 
ing clearness the fact of her most unwomanly 
condnot of the afternoon. 

“ Give me my fan!” she oried, sharply. 

She swept out of the room and went across 
the corridor to Greville’s door, a glittering, 
radiant figare. When she would have turned 
the handle she found it locked, but at the 
sound of her touch Evans unlocked the latch 
and stood in the doorway. 

‘‘His lordship has begged me to admit no 
one, my lady,” he said, respectfully. 

Ione coloured. 

‘‘ Les me pass!” she said, imperiously. 

Bas Evans was firm. 

*'I cannot disobey his lordship, my lady ; 
aod, indeed, he is best alone. Your ladyship 
can do nothing for him. I hope he will get 
to sleep immediately.” 

He stood equarely in the doorway. He was 
only too glad to be enabled to make Ione un. 
comfortable, No servant had a good word for 
the beautifal little vixen. Moreover, Evans 
bad received a fall account of the episode of 
she courtyard, and was almost inclined to 
show her ladyehip some of the contempt and 
dislike he felt for her. Besides, he could not 
forget the eager way in which Greville had 
entreated him to admit no one, Ione had not 


been msntioned, but Evans was quick to 
nonderstand that it was she, and she a’'01e, 
whom Greville shrank from seeing. 


‘I must send for the dootor if his lordship 
is so ill,’ Ione said, in her most disagreeable 
fashion. ‘‘ You should have done so at once!” 

* His lordship don’t want no dootor, my 
lady. He'll be himeelt to-morrow, barring a 
nasty bruise on his head where he got hurt 
this afternoon!" 

Ione flushed crimson. Without another 
word she turned round sharply and rastled 
down the corridor and staircase. Soe had 
never felt co angry and so uncomfortable 
before. Lady Aynes Grey was sitting ia the 
hall when Ione reached the bottom of the 
stairs. 

“This time to-morrow how nervous you 
will all bel" Lady Agnes said, lightly. 
“Toank goodness I did not give way and 
take part in your opera, Ione!” 

“*I don’t feel nervons,’ Ione said, almost 
sharply. She was looking about harriedly to 
see if Paul were visible. 

“You are so delizhtfally strong minded, 
dear!" smiled Lady Agnes. ‘' By the way, 
talking of strong minds, do you know that 
Miss Gall has actually succumbed to a bad 
headache, and cannot face dinner! Imagine ! 
And Lord Greville, they tell me, is ill too!" 

“Greville was foolish enough to tumble 
down out in the old part of the groznds! ’ 
Ione said, with an assumption of languor and 
indifference. 

But she coloured nevertheless, for she saw 
Lady Agnes look at her sharply, and she 
knew that the story of her craelty to the old 
dog and her blow st Greville had become 
common property in the servants’ hall, apd 
had already reached Lady Agnes’s too willing 
ears through the medium of her maid. 

Lady es smiled to herself. She was not 
by nature a malicious woman, but early dis- 
appointment and disillusionment had soured 
her, and made her ready to enjoy the morti- 
fication of others; and, moreover, she had 
suffered many little evidences of Ione’s un- 
generous, selfish character, and was not one 
to forget any wrongs, however small. 

She sat back in her chair, fanning herself 
and talking to old Colonel Gregory as Ione 
moved about resilessly. 

Panl was nowhere to be seen, She had 
walked into the drawinf-room—he was not 
there. Her anger rose again and again, her 
jealousy flamed ont anew. She felt that Lady 
Agnes understood her restlessness, and that 
was an additional annoyance. 

Saddenly the thought came to her that 
Paul might be in the ballroom, where the last 
touches were being put to the small theatre. 

She moved quickly in that direction, and 
vanished out of sight jast as Paul sauntered 
leisurely down the staircase, and was received 
by Lady Agnes with some laughing remark. 

“You are very silent to-night, Monsieur 
Angelotti!’ she said, after awhile. ‘ Are you, 
too, sharing in the general indisposition ?” 

‘*T have never been so well in all my life,” 
Paul answered, with his inscrutable smile. 

He was standing with his back to the fire, 
waiting for Mary to come down the stairs, 
His triumph was very pleasant to him. He 
knew it had been only a matter of time, but 
the enjoyment was none the less now that it 


come. 

‘* That, at least, is fortunate for the opera,” 
Lady Agnes said, looking at him intently, and 
wondering what there was in his face this 
evening she did not understand. 

She was always interested in watching 
Angelotti. Like Tone, she had soon discovered 
him to be a consummate hypocrite, but she 
admired him for his marvellous cleverness in 
hoodwinking the world, and she felt slightly 
excited to know how he was going to extricate 
himeelf from his most compromising flirtation 
with Ione. That he would do so Lady Agnes 
felt absolutely assured, but how? That was 
the question ! 

“Her ladyship is searching for you,’ she 
said, looking up with a smile. 

Paul made no effort to go in search of Ione, 
however. He stood looking at the staircase 
with that same curious expression on his face, 








lounging against the old carven oak of the 
high chimney-place. 

“ One would think you anticipated a treasure 
to appear down those stairs?’ Lady Agnes 
said, laughingly. 

Paul peused a moment. His eye caught the 
gleam of a white dress against the dark back- 
ground in the distance. Mary's slender figure 
with pale, beautiful face was drawing near. 

‘You speak as with prophecy, miladi,” he 
said, turning to Lady Agnes. ‘A treasure is 
an apt name to apply to—my wife!” 

“Your wife!” Lady Agnes was not often 
startled out of her presence of mind. She 
dropped her fan and regarded him with amaze- 
ment. ‘ Mrs. Arbuthnot your wife!” 

Paul smiled, and advanced towards Mary. 

“Mme. Angelotti, my wife, miladi,” he 
corrected. 

Mary let him take her cold, unresponsive 
hand in hie. He bent over it, and kissed it 
with a courtesy she knew to be fall of 
mockery. 

‘*My wife, whom I have wooed and wona 
second time; my wife, whom I love better 
than my very life!” 

There was a gasping sob at these words, a 
sort of smothered cry, and then a sound of 
fleeting footsteps, and Ione had swept between 
Mary and himself, and stood facing him livid 
as death ! 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CYRIL DE LACY’S REVENGE. 


Cyr pr Lacy had seen quite enough. Hia 
already excited brain was in a state of actual 
frenzy. He determined to track down his 
enemy to the death. 

Frank Stanley rose at the cry of Geraldine 
and went to the window, bat he looked out 
and saw only the cold dark night, and the 
stars like diamonds glittering in the sky over- 
head, and the pale moon in its silver glory. 

So he pulled down the blind and returned 
to his sweetheart, who was trembling by the 
fire, and while Cyril de Lacy was concealed 
among the luxuriant shrubs of the Ractor's 
garden, Frank was bidding Geraldine farewell. 

**Then you will be here for a little while?" 
she said. ‘It is pleasant to know that you 
are so near at hand, Frank, I have grown so 
nervous that I don’t know what to do," and 
the dark eyes, which were raised to his, were 
fall of fear. 

“I must return to The Towers on Christ- 
mas Day, mignonne, My pretty friend, Lady 
Marie, expects to do wonders before then, bat 
I have not much hope. My uncle is as prickl 
a8 @ porcupine when once he is annoyed. 
should be sorry to tackle him any more; but 
Marie says he will not be rough to her, and 
perhaps she ia right. Who could? She is 
such a jolly little soul!” : 

‘‘Frank,” said Geraldine, summoning a 
smile, ‘I think I am very good not to be 
jealous of Lady Marie.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” he laughed. ‘“ How could 
you be? I can’t even promise you a putty 
medal. Why, I am in love with you, and she 
cares only for my cousin Godfrey, so there's 
no room for jealousy.” 

‘‘It is wonderfal what very small crevices 
it will creep in sometimes, Frank,” she an- 
swered, with something very like a sigh, ‘‘and 
& most detestable thing it is. I feel actual 
fear of jealous people ; I do, indeed." 

“ Let us be thankful that neither you nor I 
have the complaint, darling! And I wish 
that my dear girl would try to be less 
nervous.” 

“ Ah! I would if I could. I have never been 
so before. Frank, I have a sort of presenti- 
ment of evil." Y 

“I was going to say I don't believe in 
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presentiments, pet, bat I certainly had one 
once. I felt that you would want me the day 
of the accident on the lake. Of course it 
could only have been a coincidence, still it 
would have been a miserable error had I not 
followed the instinct of my nature, and gone 
to you.” 

ots would, indeed. You would not have 
had me, Frank!” she said, softly. 

He took her more closely in his arms, and 
kissed her. 

“That will not bear thinking of, my 
sweet!’’ he answered, low. “ You will not 
be nervous any more, will you?" 

‘Perhaps it will pass away with you so 
near, dear! I hope so, bat I am shaking with 
fear.” 

“ Geraldine, they have been worrying you 

in?” 


‘Yes! I have been ar bothered to- 
day, Frank, bat do not let us talk of it. I 
want to forget, or to remember only your love; 
and I have had such a happy time with you— 
till—till—indeed, someone looked in at the 
window, and”’—her voice fell to an awed 
whisper—‘'I am sure it was Captain de 
Lacy’s face!” and the little hand turned 
colder in his clasp. 

“My a one ! think what you are say- 
ing. Firat, I don’t believe you could see any 
face out there in the darkness——” 

“ Ah! but it was pressed close to the pane," 
she interrupted, excitedly. 

‘‘ Then it would be possible no doubt, dear ! 
But, my child, consider. Is it likely? De 
Lacy must have the instincts of a gentleman. 
He is well-born, excsllently educated, and has 
been in the best society. Would he do such a 
thing as to come into the garden of a man to 
whom he is unknown and deliberately stare 
into his windows, with his nose — to the 
glass? A crossing-sweeper would scarcely do 
it. No, darling ! Your dislike to him has 
frightened you into injustice. The man has 
behaved badly enough, Heaven knows. We 
will not place any other sins to his charge.” 

“I will try not, Frank,” she answered, 
raising her sweet face to his. ‘‘Now I must 
return home, or I shall get into dire disgrace. 
My visits to Mr. Bramley are usually flying 
ones. Mamma will on that you are here," 

‘“« What if she does? "’ 

‘Ah! who can tell?” 

‘“‘T can’t bear to part with you, my dearest, 
but still I should be grieved to draw upon you 
one word of blame. Pat your arms about me, 
clasp them round my neck, and kiss me lov- 
ingly; then, perhaps, I can live without you 
until to-morrow. I will now see you safely 
home.” 

“No,” she said, timidly, ‘no, please don't. 
I would rather you did not. See how often I 
come round here alone?” 

‘ Nonsense, Geraldine! as if I would let 
you,” he answered. ‘Certainly I shall take 
you to your door,’”’ and he shut the lips which 
would have objected, with loving kisses. 

Then Oaptain Hamilton oame in to say 
good-bye, and they went out to the Hall toge- 
ther, and with cheery words the soldier drove 
away, and the Reotor returned to his study, 
while the lovers strolled through the gardens 
hand in hand, a terrible shadow creeping like 
& stealthy beast of prey on the other side of 
the luxuriant evergreens, moving while they 
moved, stopping us they stopped, listening to 
their love words, and ever growing more 
ingane with jealous rage. 

Poor Geraldine! Her presentimerft had 
been disregarded, and the moon looked calmly 
down upon the would-be murderer, clasping 
that death-dealing weapon, and closing in 
upon his victim. 

Out of the Rectory gate went those lovers, 
and, fora brief space, no shadow went after 
them. In at that of the P !- Merciful 
Heaven ! it has also glided in, and steals after 
them once more between hedge, and bush, and 
tree, and shrub ; on, ever growing more madly 
wild—more wildly mad! 

“She shall never be his wife!" hissed the 


shadow-like form. ‘'I have said it, and I say 
it again. Never, never!” 

Lovingly he clutched his revolver, ay, and 
passionately too. If only she would go in! 
He was hardly restrained from his revenge by 
her presence. Hardly, still he was restrained. 
He was not the only watcher of that parting 
of the lovers. 

A pale, beautifal face was pressed to the 
cold glass of the window pane, and, unseen in 
the dark room, watched too, her heart soften- 
ing as she saw the devotion of the young 
couple. 

“If only he would come abroad with us,” 
she murmured. “If only I could ventare to 
tell him ali! Surely, surely, I might trust 
him ; he seems to have a noble and loving 
heart. We should have enough without his 
churlish uncle's money. What if he did dis- 
inherit him? He loves Geraldine more than 
wealth ; anyone can see that. Poor dear girl! 
How she has snffered! and I, too, have been 
hard on her of late. Well, it is over now. I 
will try and arrange my thoughts to-night, 
and see Frank Stanley to-morrow. Perhaps 
all will end well for Geraldine yet. Her heart 
was right to decide against Cyril De Lacy. 
Women’s hearts generally do judge truly of 
the merits and demerits of the men who love 
them.” 

Saddenly Mrs. FitzHerbert left off her 
murmured words to herself in the darkness. 
Geraldine was saying her last good night, with 
her lips pressed to those of her lover. The 
moon looked down with a white, soft light 
upon their passion-pale faces, so close together 
and so fall of love, 

It seemed as if some power held those two 
together. It was the power of love, with that 
night something added. Geraldine felt afraid 
to part with him. Her soul was fall of nervous 
terror. She clung to him tenaciously ; and he, 
happy in her love, was in no hurry to go at all. 

How he had looked forward all through his 
machood to such love as this! His Ice Queen 
was the most loving of loving women, and 
loved him with all her heart, and the joy of it 
made him wild with happiness, Bat it was 
was not at the lovers that Mrs. FitzHerbert 
was gazing, as they stood clasped together heart 
beating in response to heart, and lip tolip. It 
was at something beyond ! 

Her heart beat loudly, it stood still. She 
was paralysed with fear. A cold sweat broke 
out on the fair white face. Shetried to move, 
to speak, but her terror held her. Was she 
dreaming? or was Cyril De Lacy crouching 
behind that shrub ? 

She seemed to see his face as she had seen 
it that day, only worse, fierce and cruel in the 
moonlight. And what was that in his hand 
upon which the moonbeams fell ? 

* Gocd-night beloved, good night, sweet- 
heart !"’ A long, long, liagering kiss, and 
Geraline passed into the house ; but her mother 
watched on, fascinated by the horror of the 
situation into silence and inactivity. 

Frank Stanley stood still until the girl he 
loved was out of sight. Then, thinking of her, 
he turned, and retraced his steps with bent 
head, wondering at her love, and at her un- 
usual sadness, thinking of nothing but her, 
nothing at all. And the figure behind the shrab 
crouched no more, but sprang up, and con- 
fronted Frank. His sudden movement broke 
the spell. 

Mrs. Fitz Herbert started to her feet, and a 
piercing shriek broke from her lips. The two 
men looked one another in the face. 

*' Will you swear to give up Geraldine?” 
cried Cyril De Lacy, fiercely. 

“To give up Geraldine!" replied Frank, 
with scorn. ‘' Not exactly. She is my affianced 
wife, and I advise you to speak of her with 
more respect.” 

Fool,” returned the other. " Your wife she 
shall never be. Then die!” 

There was a flash—a report! 

Two men had stood there, now only one was 
to be seen in the moonlight. Ah! still there 
were two. 





Cyril De Lacy stooped, and in the soft 


radiance of the night queen he gazed with 
fierce eyes upon the ghastly face of Frank 
Stanley. 

“Dead!” he cried with franticjoy. ‘‘ Dead! 
She can never now be his wife, even thongb 
she will not be mine.” 

Again he stood ereot. 

He gazed around wildly. Then with a cry he 
fled, and there was no voice to stop him, for 
Mra. FitzHerbert was lying senseless upon the 
floor ; and Geraldine, who had been distarbed 
from her own sad thoughts by her mother’s 
cry, was kneeling upon the ground by her 
side. 

She, too, had heard the shot fired, and 
naturally thought some accident had happsned 
to Mrs, FitzHerbert when she heard her 
scream, and also found her prostrate form. 

The terrified girl rushed to the bell, and rang 
it loudly. Peal upon peal sounded through 
the house, and the servants came rushing in 
one after another. 

“ Lights, bring lights!" cried Geraldine, in 
@ tone of command. ‘‘ Who has been here since 
I left? Someone hasinjared my mother. I 
believe some one has killed her. Did you hear 
a shot?” 

Some had heard it, others had not. A fear 
and panic seemed to have fallen upon that 
little group of retainers. They stood awe- 
stricken, or groped aimlessly in the darkness. 

“ Being lights, and send for the doctor !” 
again commanded the girl. ‘ Will let my 
mother die, while you all stand and do 
nothing?” 

Her words aroused them. They began to 
fiad their senses. 

Soon the lights came, and Geraldine looked 
upon the sweet, calm face of the inanimate 
woman who was her mother. She felt her 
pulse. Her hand rested upon her heart. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, she lives! ’’ shesaid, softly ; 
and again ordering the doctor to be sent for, 
she began herself to use restoratives, not once 
dreaming that her lover lay near to dying 
= a few yards of her, weltering in hisown 


After a ‘time Mrs, FitzHerbert’s dark eyes 
opened, and rested upon those of her daughter, 
fall of horror. 

Her lips moved. Geraldine bent down to 
hear her words. 

‘“‘ Frank Stanley!” she murmured, her look 
of fear deepening. 

A happy smile passed over the girl's face. 

“Yes! mother mine, What of him? 
Have you relented ?”’ she inquired, eagerly. 

‘+ Yes, yes! but it is too late!’ she groaned, 
‘‘Frank is dead!’’ and with another great 
cry of anguish she again became uncon- 
scious, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
ARRESTED BY THE POLICE. 


Te groom, in starting for the dootor, came 
upon the prostrate form of Frank Stanley, 
and a fresh scene of excitement ensued. 

Naiurally he rushed back to the house, and 
a low moan broke from Geraldine’s lips when 
she heard that sad news. She rose from her 
insensible mother's side, and went out to her 
a lover, with a great agony in her 
80 

Only an hour ago she had thought she krew 
what sorrow was, but now she felt she had 
not then fathomed the depths of human 


misery. 
She made no great outward sign of her 
anguish, but those wonderfal eyes told their 
own tale, and spoke eloquently of the suffering 
within her heart. R 
She passed out with the swift, even motion 
of a sleepwalker, looking straight in front of 
her, and g0 to her lover's side. 
Down upon her knees she went beside him 
on the cold, frosty ground, without one thought 
of herself 


Her soft, white hands clasped his. Her 
gentle lips were laid upon his pale face. They 
were alone together, her lover and she, for all 
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that che knew. She in nowize heeded the 
faces that were crowding round. Not ose 
thought of them came to her, All her feelings 
were focused) upon this ove spot, all concen- 
trated vupon this one being. She was deaf and | 
biind to all else, j 
‘*Frank! Frank! my love, speak to me!” } 
she pleaded, bai there was no reply to ker 
tender words, 
Wildly she eprang to her feet. } 
“* The doctor !"’ she cried, in a voies shsill | 
with pain. ‘ Both—both are dying—almoat | 
dead! Quick, quick, do not delay!” and she 
flang up her arms with a gesture of despair, 
The greom was already in the saddle, and 
rode «ff with ntnrast speed, while. the other 
servants, at her oycera, carried Frank into the 
oe ig tpsisira, and Isid him upon her own 


Then when he was there, her thoughts 
reverted to her mother, and she ran down and 
also had her carried to her room; ard the girl 

passing from one apartment to the other, 
ing upon those faces so dear to her. 

Ske was too much stanned with the great 
sorrow to fnlly eraep the meaning of what had 
bappened. 

Her presentiment and morbid fears were 
much mixed up with what had taken place, 
She had felt the shadow before the reality had 
arrived, and experienced no surprise, only the 
keen. szony of a deep regret and trouble, such 
ag she had never experienced before. 

The doctor was soon at the house, and shook 
his head over both caves. 

Mre, PitzHerbert, he said, had received a 
shock to the nervous system of a serious 
nature, and must on no sccount be encouraged 
so speak upomany painfal subject, She was 
to have perfec! quiet, and. must, ba gat to, sleep 
&S s00n as. poseible, 

Frank's case spoke for itself. 

“ Accident, I snppese?” said the docier to 
Geraldine, interrogatively. 

She shuddered, 

‘No, L fear not. Hecerteinly bad no gan 
or pistol. I am afraid——” 

* Bless my eouk!” exclaimed the deeior. 
‘‘ Dfear this is an ugly cage. The shot was 
fired murderously close, See, the cloth of 
the waistcoat is singed or blaekened with 
the powder. No; this has been no acai 
dent, but an intentional act, Miss. Fitz- 
Herbert, this is no sight for you. Wiil you 
go away, and send someone to he'p me?” 

“No,” she said, firmly. “Iam Mr. Frank 
Stanley’s chosen wife. My place is by his 
side. I will etey, and help you!” 

** You have noé the. merve, surely !’’ he re- 
plied, with heaitation. 

She smiled almost soornfally. 

‘Have no fear!" she said ; “‘ my nerves are 
excellent, You shall have no canes to com- 
plain of me!” 

He laid hie fingers upon her pulse, then 
gave her perreiesion to remsin, if she would 
first drink a glace of wine. Onze of the ser- 
vanta brought if, and she obeyed him without 
aword. Then ali, aave those two, were ehut 
ont of the room, 

Bke kept her promise, and assisted the 
doctor bravely. 

Her checks were a3 white as the hawthorn 
flower, her lips quivered; but she cet them 
together firmly, and her hands were as steady 
as those cf a trained nurse, 

The medical: man. looked at her with. sur- 
prisce—his admiration for the girl deepening 
at the eight of her courage and endurance. 

“Pee bullet only just missed the heart, for 
which if was doubtless aimed,” he said, as he 
examined hia patient; “ and, fortunately, it 
passed out at his back, for which we have to 
be thankful. Miss FitzHerbert, I have every 
hope that your lover's life may be spared.” 

There was a great flash of joy from the 
wonderful eyes. The small hands were clasped 
together, and Geraldine sank upon her. knees 
by the side of the wounded man, and laid her 
cheek against him. And, as though the con- 
tact sroused him, he sighed heavily, raised his 


| the dostor, coming forward. 





eyelids, and looked at her. 


‘' Frank, Frank, areyou better,? ”’ she. asked, 
> agitation, while she twined her arma abous 
im. 
“ Well, sweetheart!” he:murmared, * Lsop- 
Lag t am! What has. happened? Where 
am e 


“TI prohibjt talking altogether!’ exolaimed 
“Mer, Stanley, 
your life depends upon your remaiuing per- 
fectly pageive, If Miss FitzHerbert is to be 
yournnree there must be no convessasion. You 
have mes with a serious accident, and muat 
not speak till you have my permicsion to do 
co. Let.your mind lie, as dormantas porsible 
if you vaine your exiatence.”’ 

Frenk smiled at Geraldine, and clasped her 
hand fondly, while the Cogter prepared to 
Gress, ihe wound, 

Then-he gave. big orders, and promising to 
return, shortly, whemhe had seen come oxhsr 
patients, he went away. for a litte while 

At the door be met, Mr, Bramley, who was 
waiting for him. 

“ Will Stanley live?” ivquired the Rector, 
‘T love thas lad aa if he were. my Own son.” 

“ He'sa full-grown lad!" laughed the medi- 
cal rman, cheerfally,, ‘Don’t fret, Bramley. 
I think we shall pull: bim throngh; bnt, take 
my word for i¢, there, has. been foul play.” 

‘Nonsense! my dear fellow. There was no 
one about. Do you mean to,teh me that the 
tale, these fellows here tell is true, that Frank 
Stanley has really been shot? Why, there 
was no-one here to do such,a thing. Godfrey 
Hamilton muss have.sesn anyone waiting ous 
there, They leit my house together!’’ 

‘* He has been shot, Rector, and the wound, 
naxromly escaped being fatal. I am now going 
to make @ deposition to the nearest magistrate, 
and shall take: the fellow who found him with 
me, 


“ What about Mra, FiizHerbert.?” saked | 


Mr, Bramley. ‘ I hear she is ill?”’ 

“ Phorenghly knooked over,” rejoined the 
doatay. “ Thero is a mystery in thia affair 
which L cannot fathom. Good-bye. I mnat 


for me, and I must get back here ge,sean. as L 
can. Miss FitzHerbert isa brave girl. Sie 
is waiting upon both the invalids as though 
she hed been used to it all her life!" 

“T must go and see if I can help her," re- 
turned the Reoter. ‘‘ Shois a dear, good girl, 
and.no mistake, You wiil fiad me here whsa 


yon return,” end with a nod the parson passed | 


into the house, while the doctor rode off at a 
brisk trot, with Mrs. FitzHerkert s:groom be- 
hind him. 

The magistrate took up the matter eagerly, 
and, moreover, he seized upon an idea which 
had certsiply not, entered into the head either 
of the medica or elexgyman ; for he iseued an 
order for tke atrest of Captain Godfrey 
Hamilton, under the belief that he and Frank 
were rivals for the love of Geraldiua Fitz. 
Herbert, and that the Captain leaving the 
Rectory with him only a few minutes bafore 
the ghastly deed was committed, almost 
proved his guilt. 

The pleasant dinner waz soarecly over at 
Mears Norton Towera when the old butler 
entered the room with a vary troubled faca, 
and whispered to his)maricr, and shen Lord 
Carstairs looked still mare sroabled than he, 
and forgetting to apologise even, he lefs the 
table abruptly. 

When he returned it was only to carry off 
Godfrey Hamilton. 

Everyone began to feel very unsomfortabia, 
and, although they tried nes to, do 20, they 
found themeelves listening tothe murmur of 
voices in the next room, 

Marie slipped away and followed her father 
and lover. Her heart told her that romething 
was wrong. She did not know whxt, but whe 
was fall of dread. 

Aa she opened the door, she took in the scene 
before she was noticed. 

Lord Carstsire was standing with his hand 
upon her lover’: shoulder, and was both look- 
ing at him and speaking te him most kiadly. 

* Goafcey, my dear boy,” he said, ‘' poor 





Frank Stavlay, has been shot by. some roffian, 
who has escaped withont detection, while ycn 
are said to, have k:fs the Reotory with him. 
Did. you see, anyone loitering abous ? ’ 

* No, Ldid not,” he replied, his open face 
fuil of interest. ‘‘ Poor Frank! Ihops he is 
nod badly hurt!” 

Godfrey Hamilton's thonght was. for hig 
cousin, not for himeeif, 

‘‘T fear so. Ihave only heard the story of 
the police. Godfrey, how can I tell you? 
They have brought a warrant for your arrest? 
I have spoken to them, but it is uselesz, My 
dear boy, as a soldier, you know that they 
must do their duty ; bat, remembsr, that I for 
one do-not believe one word egaipst you,” 

“Thank you,” sangvered the young man, 
gratefaliy. ‘“‘I have only two reqaeats te 
make. Write yourself the whole story to my 
colonel, sud keep the miserable trash from 

arie.” 

“Marie Knows it already,” saif a sweet, 
clear voice; which yet had an «unyonted 
tremble in it. “On! Godfrey, my dexnr Icve, 


that they should socuse you who are ncb'e, 


and paat the reach of shame! It is too erael, 
too wicked,” and sbe clusged her arras about 
him and clung to him, 

‘Do not fret, little woman,” he svewersd, 
softly, ‘It ean only be for a very. little, while, 
This sed affair will soon be cleared up.” 

‘* Heaven grant it may; but law and jactice: 
a0 often go wrong.” 

‘My darling, why shonldé I. want te icjare 
Frank? Nor have- I the wherewithto do it 
in this part of the country; even if 1 had the 
desire.” 

“ Marie, child, why did you some bere?” 
inquired her father. ‘ The police are conring 
in! Pray leave us!” 

“No,’’ she answered firmly. “I will not 
Teave * t 
He stcoped and: kissed her upor-the lip> 


‘long and lovingly, with 2 kiss which seemed 
ae though it would never end, and axe if the 
| parting was sweetly bitter indeed. 

not waste time. I have other patiapts waiting } 


There was the trampling of festat tire doors 


| of the room, and. jast a3. the police entered 


and formerly arreeted Goatroy from one side, 
Lady Caretaira and the Barenet. beret in a+ 
the other from the dining: room, white Gad- 
frey stood in their midst with head crest, 
accepting his terrivle position with fortiinie 
and firmness, Lacy Marie clinging to hia arm. 

Sir Godfrey was furiogs that his nephew 
should be thuearrested, and gave tha police a 
fair specimen of his violent teasper. 

“ Uncle,’* said the Captain, gravely, ‘ tha 
men only do their dety, Do not bi as prolong 
this scone.”’ 

Lady Carstairs became hysterical; but 
Lady Maria's eweet face was fall of love and 

wer. 

‘Godfrey, I will not rest till you are free!” 
she said, with decision. ‘Poor Frank! I 
hope he will saan be better, and able to tell 
usthe troth; bné L beliave I can seq light! 
I believe I know who has done abis !’’ 

Her words cansed & decided cxcitement 
amoag the policemen, bat Lady Marie 
whispered the rest to her lover, teap drew her 
father azide. ; 

‘I will gee. to it,” he replied, “ Cyril Do 
Lacy shall, be watched! I sill Ipave no 
stone unturned to find out the truth! Iam 
Py ‘ God father, 


ing wish ‘ 
‘Nog 1,’ said Maria, 
we must drive to Harlingéon at gnca, There 
must be no delay.” s 

‘*] will. accompany you;” he replied. £T 
will stand by Gadfzey,-do not fegr;’ but 
whesher be knew that he waa going to the 
houses of Mra. FitzHerbert nore of them could 
tell, not even Lady Marie heragif, who fear- 
leaaly embraced her lover eve he was taken 
from her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE IRON MAN CONQUERS SELF. 
Tux Earl of Carstairs went to ihe magis- 


trate; bot he had appointed the following. 
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morning for investigating the affair, and ‘hed | put ‘him on-a good ‘watm comforter; then 


gone out, no one knew whither. 

So poor Captain Hamilton had no choice 
but to take his quartcrs at the house of 
detention in the nearest town, and for the 
firet time in his life knew what it wae to be 
& prisoner. 

He started when the key grated in the lock. 
The sound seemed to him like.a smart blow 
in the face, butthe warm hand clasp of the 
Earl was still with him,.and hisikindly words 
at parting; and a few minutes later the police- 
sergeant entered and cffered to make @ fire 
for him, a proposal which he hailed with 
satisfaction. Nor did he refase the supper 
either, which Lord Carstairs bad baspoken 
for him; but he had no appetite when it came 
to the point of eating, for his mind was with 
Lady Marie,.and bis heart grieved for her in 
the new and unexpected tronble which had 
fallen upon.her. 


He was very proud of her faith in him, at ; 


her indi jon at the wrong done him, and 
at her active ecurege. 

He smiled when he thought thatshe was 
even then doing something to help him. 

He was truly sorry for Frank, and sincerely 
hoped that he would get well again. 

He was inclined to think that Lady Marie 
might be right in pointing to Captain de:Lacy 
as the would-be murderer, 

The man had loved Geraldine, and he had 
been in @ decidedly excited state after visiting 


her. 

He had determined to regain her love, and 
had failed in so doing. Jealousy of his auc- 
cesefal rival would be tha probable resnlé 
with a man of San De Lacy’s temperament, 
and revenge might follow jealousy. 

As we are aware, this really was the case ; 
and it was rather hard on Captain Hamilton 
to be stranded in such miserable quarters for 
nothing at all. 

He suffered from the ignominy of his 

Osition, althongh he made the .best of its 

ardships, and laid himself down upon his 
hard and narrow bed to try and sleep. 

Lady Marie had not been idle. Having 
persuaded her mother to go to hed, she 
ortered the brougham, and appeared before 
Sir Godfrey in her long, warm ulster, holding 
his fur coat in her hands. 

“Are you coming with me, dear god- 
father?” she asked. ‘I am going so hear 
how Frank is—to see him, if I may, and to 
learn all I can to clear Godfrey’s name, Oh, 
it is hard that he should have been so wrong- 
fully, so cruelly accused!" and the red lips 
quivered, and the bright eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Don’t cry, child!” said the Baronet, 
nervously. “I cannot bear a woman’s tears! 
Of course I will accompany you. Is it likely 
I wonld let you go alone? It is hard on 
Godfrey, very hard! Bless me! what object 
could he have in injuring Frank! If he had 
wanted you, now, or if Godfrey had thought 
80, it wonld have been different,’ 

_ “No, Sir Godfrey, it would not. My lover 
is too good.a man to listen to even a whis 

of evil, much less to doit! Oh! you do not 
know how noble and true ‘he is!” cried Lady 
Marie, eagerly. 

“All the better for you, my dear! And 
when we get him ont of this scrape I wit! show 
my #ppreciation of himin a tangible manner,” 

“Godfather, he will not accept what you 
meent for Frank.” 

“Well, then, I will give it to you, lassie, 
whick will be all the same.” 

“ Let us talk of that at some fature time,” 
she answered, softly. “I know you will do 
what I ask you in the matter. Tell me before 
we start, do you like my dear boy ?”’ 

“Tadmit I do. He isa manly fellow, and 
not half so plain as I expected.” 

‘Plain! Oh, godfather! look at the ex- 
pression of bis face! He coulén’t be plain!” 

“T have looked at it, my dear; and I agree 
with you. He saved your life, too; and again 
I admit I like him!” 





She clasped his hand, smiled at him, and 





place her fingers upon ‘his arm, and led him 
out'to the carriage, 

They talked but little by the way. 

Lady Marie’s mind ‘was ‘too ‘fal! for worda, 
‘80 was her géntle yourg heart; aud as he 
leant back in the carriage sre thought that he 
wae atleep, but he was not. 

The ‘keen ‘grey eyes were open, and filled 
with a peculiar: look. 

What that look staid it was well-nizh Im- 
possible to tell. 

Perhaps he now regretted his roughness to 
Frank, -He-was undoubtedly anxictis for His 
safety, although he +had‘said 80 little about it. 

Possibly he expected to be brought into 
contact with Geraldine, or even with Mrs. 
FitZHerbert. He ‘was such ‘an sdamantine 
man that no-one could really tell. 

He asked no questions by the way, none 
when they drove ote the door of the Priory, 
but quietly and silently followed Lady Maric 
in 


When she asked whether Mr. Stanley was 
there, and if it would be possible for them to 
see him, the grave butler bowed. 

The doctor was there he’said, and he would 
acquaint Mies FitzHerbert with their wishes. 

She felt Sir Godfrey tremble then, but 
still he made no remark, and they were asked 
into the dining room, where the cloth was still 
laid for the dinner which had never been 
eaten, for there, only, the fire had been kept 


up. 

Mr. Bramley was the first pergon to come 
to. them. 

“ This is a bad business about poor 
Stanley,” he said, shaking their hands. ‘‘ Poor 
dear fellow, ‘he is very ill.” 

‘Tell me that he will live. Tell me that, 
for Geraldine’s sake. ‘She loves him so fondly.’’ 

“ She proves it. She hav risen to this sad 
occasion splendidly, and is nursing both her 
lover:and ber mother.” 

Sir Godfrey started. He seamed to be 
about to.ask some question, then sunk into the 
nearest chair, and leant his head upon his 

Lady Marie would not spare him. 

‘Is Mrs, FitzHerbert really co iil ?"’ 

“Indeed she is. Iam most anxious wbout 
her. She appears to ‘have received some 
terrible shock, and is delirious, or something 
of the sort.” 

‘“Where was Frank shot?” inquired the 
girl sensibly. ‘‘ Was it within view of the 
windows?” 

*“ Certainly," 

‘‘ Ah! Then she saw it.dons, and will be able 
to tell ns who did it, when she is boiter, and 
my poor Godfrey will be releazed."’ 

‘* Released |” echoed the Reotor. 


“ Yes! they have most wickedly arrested | 


him because he'was the last person seen with 
Frank. Is it not cruel? she oried passionately. 

‘‘Most abominable! They might as well 
arrest me, That is that old foal of a doctor, 
who chose to go and make his deposition. 
T'll deposition him. Why, I told him that 


Hamiltou left my house the same time Stanley 
did, and he repeated that to the 
magistrate.” 





* Well, I wish you had not,” returned poor 
Lady Marie. ‘Iam quite miserable with my 
dear boy under lock and key?” 

We must get him ont,’’ said the Rector 
cheerfally. ‘Such a charge will not hold 
water.” 

‘* We have come to do our best for everyone, | 
Reotor, but first, tell me, do you know any- | 
thing of Captain De Lacy ie 

“IT donot. I didnot like what I heard of | 
him, Ferndale told me how he had jilted | 
Mies FitzHerbert in India, and now he has . 
been trying to induce her to engage herself to 
him gain.” | 

‘* T gee ; and failing todo so, he has probably | 
taken his revenge u his more favoured 
rival,” seid Lady Marie, gravely. 


exactly right, althongh I confess I had not 
thought of it before. De Lacy might have 
wished to get poor Stanley out of the way, 
and he or someone elae nearly did it too." 

“ Tell me about Frank,” said Lady Marie. 
‘Ts he conscious?” 

“Off and on. He wanders a great deal, 
and scems to have something on ‘his mind. 
‘Shall I tell Miss FitzHerbert you are here? 
The doctor is with Stanley, so she can be 
spared, and if you can persuace her to-eat you 
would be doing us all a great favour. That 
poor girl has not tasted food since the accident 
happened. She will not leave her lover, 
except to visit her mother.” 

‘Godfather,’ esid Lady Marie, lay'ng her 
hand upon Sir Godfrey's shoulder, ‘I shall 
stay here and help poor Geraldine. Will you 
return with the carriage, or -hallT got Mr. 
Bramley to put it up?” 

“T will remain also,” replied the Baronet 
without once looking at her, 

“There will be a bed at your service at the 
Recotory—poor Frank’s bed—if you will tarn 
in, but I shall not go back myself yet,” said 
the Rector, kindly. 

“T’m in no hurry,” anawered Sir Godfrey, 
in the same moffled, half broken tones, ‘I 
should like to see the doctor before I leave.” 

“T will send bim to you, godfather,” said 
Lady Marie, leaving the room, and signing to 
Mr. Bramlay to follow her. In the hall she 
laid Ler hand upon his.arm. 

“Tt is now or never. Sit Godfrey is inn 
softened mood. We must reconcile Frank 
and his uncle to-night,” she whispered, “and 
you must help me. Tell the doc‘or the trath 
before you send him down." ’ 

‘My dear Lady Marie, take my advice, and 
talk to the doctor yourself. He will pay far 
more heed to you than to me,” replied the 
Rector. ‘ Step into the draving-room, and he 
shall join you.” 

He was a stranger to Lady Maris, 
although he knew her well by sight, but he 
was soon gained over by hor aweetness; 
and having heard her story, he promised to 
do all in his power to help on the happiaess 
of the lovers. 

‘ Remember,” whispered the little woman, 
“that this mood may be transient. Let Sir 
Godfrey see him to-night, Joy never yet burt 
anyone. Do not fear to try the effect of it 
upon your pafient. He will get well mach 
sooner for having an easy mind,” 

“T think it is a littl dangerous, Lady 
Marie,” answered the dootdr, with a emile, 
“bat I am too much interested in the care 
not to try your prescription. A3 you say, 
happiness, contentment, anda quict mind are 
splendid aids to recovery. I tiisk all will go 
well,” and pressing her hand Mr. Bramley 
passed into the dining room to Siz Godfrey 
Hamilton. 

The Baronet waved him top, seat and began 
at once, 

{To be continued.) 








ON THE UNDERGROUND. 


—O—— 


Da, Coomns, hurrying along through a new 
London district, still only helf faisbed and 
Seemingly with years of incompleteness befora 
it, saw, as he picked his way through the mud 
of an nnpaved crossing a sight that made him 
furions. Some cight or nine boys—not the 
children of the poor, bn’ well-dressed little 
fellows from the Queen Anne residences and 
well. appointed tiers of flats close by — 
stoning a man who sat among the rnbbish 
ofa new excavation abandoned for the tims 
by the workmen, and who seemed to be quite 
innocent of any offence againet them. 

So far the stones had been physically harm- 
less insults. But even as he looked one flang 


“ By Jove!” exclaimed the Reotor, “trust | by the largest boy of the crowd struck the 


& woman to piece things together! I should 


not be at all surprised if you have guessed | blood gushed forth; and the boys, frightened 


man upon the head and wounded it, The 
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at last by what they had done, dispersed in 
all directions, and were out of sight before the 
dootor, even with his long strides, had reached 
the spot. 

“Those imps have hurt you," he said, 
bending over the man, who was trying to 
staunch the blood with the fragment of an 
old handkerchief. 

‘ Yes,” said the man. “It looks cowardly 
to sit here and stand it, I suppose, but a 
fellow in clothes like mine would soon get 
himself arrested if he punished boys like that 
as they deserved. It’s a bad world for empty 
pockets,” 

‘* Toat's trae,” said the doctor. ‘ See here, 
I always have some sticking-plaster in my 
pocket. Lil strap the out for you.” And taking 
off his gloves he produced the little case with 
its plaster scissors and skilfully dressed the 
wound, 

‘*T suppose you are out of employment?” 
he said, when he had finished. 

‘*T am out of everything,” said the man; 
“‘ work, money, health, friends, and luck and 
food and sheléer just now. I wonder I haven’t 
made a hole in the water. Why men live 
when there is nothing to live for is one of the 
mysteries of this life.” 

** We all have something to live for,’’ said 
the doctor, ‘though a hungry man don't think 
so. You are young and strong. Be tempe- 
rate, and you'll feel well again. Let me help 
you out for to-day, and after you've eaten and 
sleptcome to me, I'll give you some work— 
rough work—bat it will be a start—if you 
Want it, and come to me sober to morrow.” 

‘* Thank you,” said the man, rising, ‘and 
Heaven bless you. If I don’t come sober I'll 
not come ataill. Bat I think I'll come. 

He took the money that the doctor gave him 
with his card, and bowed ina way that proved 
that he had not always been in his present 
position, 

The doctor obeyed the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and with a smile offered the man his 
hand. He saw that he was no ordinary tramp. 
For that sort of creature there is no hope and 
no help. 

He is so vile that he scarcely deserves mercy, 
and the doctor knew it well; bat to this 
man & friendly hand-grasp was good medicine. 
1t had its effect. A light came into the dull 
eyes, @ smile moved the mouth. 

**T cannot express my obligations for your 
kindness,"’ he said, earnestly. 

So they parted. The doctor felt touched, 
and was rather pleased with himself; and a 
little further on, meeting a boy he recognised 
as one of the poor man’s assailants, he took 
him by the ear and gave him a lecture, threat- 
ening to take him to bis father and expose his 
conduct. However, he did not do it, nor did 
the boy fear that he would. 

‘I didn’t throw the stone that cut the 
follow,” he said. ‘It was Rice.” 

‘*How would Rice like to be arrested, ask 
him ?’’ said the doctor. Then he walked on 
and the incident faded into insignificance. 
After all, it was unlikely that the man would 
come to him. 

The doctor was a very popular man living 
in Rassell-sqaare, and his day was well filled. 
He was, besides, bent on two missions, both 
important ones. He waa about to make an 
offer of his hand and heart to a lady of whose 
teelings he had very little doubt, and he in- 
tended to deposit in a certain bank a sum of 
money which he carried about his person. 
It was a large one—the half yearly salary he 
had received from the managers of an orphan 
asylum to which he was physician. 

Sach a sum would endanger a man’s life if 
he were known to have it about him as he 
walked across those newly-out streets or past 
blocks of yet untenanted honses. Bat then 
who knew? And the doctor was large and 
muscaiar, 

Need one ask whither his steps first took 
him? Natarally to the feet of his lady-love. 
She was young enough to look all the sweeter 
in the bright light of day, and her pretty morn 
ing-dresa became her. She had expected the 


offer and acoepted it without affectation, and 
the young doctor made all sorts of charming 
ce and was permitted more than one 


88. 

At last, however, he was obliged to say 
adieu, and as he ran down the steps he said to 
himeelf that he was the happiest fellow alive. 
Already out of fear of poverty, engaged to the 
only girl he ever lov thy, and with a 
clear conscience, what young professional man 
was ever in better case? As he passed the 
spot where he had that morning seen the boys 
stoning the unfortunate man, the picture 
arose once more before him. What a contrast 
in their positions! he thoaght to himself. 
Well, he had worked for his, and no doubt 
that poor fellow had worked as hard in another 
way to bring upon himself the fate that had 
befallen him. Still it was pitifal. 

“* Parents who did their best by me, a happy 
home, more kindness than I deserve have been 
mine,” he said. ‘‘ How dol know what that 
man’s childhood was? I hope he will come 
to me to-morrow. Iam glad I helped him a 
little.” 

He was yet to be still gladder. How little 
we know what threads of good or ill we braid 
into our lives by what seem our most unim- 
portynt actions ! 

From house to house the doctor went. 
Anxious mothers kept him long in talk. There 
were those who felt that their well-being de- 
pended on telling the doctor all about that 
‘queer sensation” and that ‘' worried feel- 
ing,” and banking hours were long over whon 
he emerged from the residence of the last 
patient upon his list, and, indeed, it was 
growing quite dark, and, like all healthy men, 
the doctor was growing hungry, and his dinner 
awaited him. 

He stepped forward briskly, bat had only 
gone a fewsteps when an old womanapproached 
him, wringing her hands and sobbing,— 

‘“* You're De, Coombe, aren'té you, sir?" she 
cried. ‘Och, doctor darlin’, you’re wanted 
immediate—it’s my old man is taken bad. He 
fell upon the floor, he did, and it's sinsliss he’s 
lyin’. I’ve the money. Come, doctor, come 
along; ® minute may mane life! It’s in 
—— street.” 

‘Then why didn't you go to Dr. Keith, his 
place is close by you?” said the doctor. 

“I did; but he was away,” said the old 
woman. ‘An’ gure but that I knowed your 
face, and you the kindest doctor annywhere, 
I'd not have stopped you. I've the money to 


Vv. 

Bat it was not the fee the dootor was think- 
ing about. He felt a curious reluctance to do 
what the old woman asked, Naturally enough, 
he s0mmented inwardly, nature demands rest 
and refreshment. Still, the case was one that 
called for immediate action, and in a moment 
more he said,— 

**Go on, I'll come with you,” and followed 
her northward. : 

It was a disagreeable walk. Hardly a soul 
was in sight; bata light gleamed from the 
windows of a dilapidated house, and she 
hobbled along a dirty street in that direction. 

She entered the door ; he followed her. 

A man was lying upon the floor. The 
doctor knelt beside him. As he did so some- 
one from behind pinioned his arms. 

The supposed patient sprang up and seized 
him about his waist, and in an instant, strong 
though he was, he lay bound and helpless upon 
the floor. 

Four stout roffians stood before him. One 
rifled his pockets, while another crammed a 
handkerchief into his mouth. 

Before his eyes they examined his watch 
and counted the money in his $- book, 

‘‘It’s a good haal,” one of the men said. 
‘‘Come, we must lose no time. No one will 
find that fellow before to-morrow ; still, we 
might ag well get away.” 

**Bat shoot him before we go—dead men 
tell no tales,"’ said the man who had played 
the par’ of invalid. 

“ Throw him on the underground,” said the 


— 





third of the group. ‘The railroad folks will 
help us keep our secret.”’ 

The fourth said nothing; but, stooping, 
lifted the doctor by the shoulders, and the 
others followed his example. 

In vain Dr. Coombe strove to break his 
bonds or to utter a prayer for meroy. 

They dragged him towards the rails, and 
flang him across them. Not content with 
this, they bound him by other cords to the 
rails, and lefts him thus fettered to his fate ; 
and thus the happiest day of his life had 
ended | 

Fall of youth and hope, with every reason 
for living, he must die, and such a horrible 
death! He strove to meet his fate like a man, 
but a ay peecmer 28 wife was too 
much for him. He manag degrees to 
thrust the handkerchief hem’ Bie mouth 
with his tongue, but as he did so he felt the 
rails tremble beneath him — a tram was 
approaching! It was far roy bya bat what 
hope was there that he would be heard before 
it was upon him? Again he shouted—again, 
still ‘ion 2 —— the red glare > 
head-light @ approaching engine shine 
out through the darkness. 

His case seemed hopeless, but he epent all 
his strength in one wild cry of,— 

“Help! On the rails here! Tied to the 
rails! Help! help!” 

‘* Courage! Here we are! " shouted a voice 
near by. ‘Courage! courage!" Some one 
knelt beside him, some one gasped: ‘ Don’t 
despair, I've got a knife with me.” 

One of the cords was cut—another—he was 
freed from the rails and clasped in the arms 
of his preserver, rolled over into the little 
gulls beside the track, safe out of harm's way, 
just as the train flew by at full speed. And 
now there were others to help. Stout police- 
men who helped the first arrival to free the 
doctor from all his bonds, and by the light of 
their lanterns he looked into the face of hia 
preserver, and saw the man to whom he had 
acted the Good Samaritan that morning. 

‘* What does this mean?” he asked. ‘How 
does it come that I owe my life to you?” 

** You owe it to your own kindness, doctor,” 
said the man. “An hourago I found a lodg- 
ing in a low tavern near this spot. I had crept 
into a bunk withont removing my clothes, 
when four men came into the room. They 
fancied it empty, for early hours are not the 
fashion in that place, and talked freely, 
though in whispers. Oae of them had some 
pangs of conscience about having left you tied 
on the rails, and spoke your name aload, say- 
ing you were kind to the poor. Happily Iam 
quick of hearing and jamp at anidea. Iocrept 
out of my bunk behind their backs, jamped 
from a window which was close by, and only 
stopping to put on my shoes I dashed down 
the line. Ihad no idea which way I should 
go, but felt that the spot near the tunnel would 
be the most likely one. On the way I met a 
boy and bade him find a policeman and tell 
him that murder had been done. Happily I 
was in time. That is all I know aboat it. 
Thank Heaven, who led me here!" 

‘‘Amen!” said the doctor. ‘' My gratitade 
must be expressed in deeds, not in words, and 
there is one who must thank you also—my 


promised wife.” 
olice had returned to the 
tavern, whither the dootor and his friend 
followed them. They found the desperadoes 
drinking in the upper room, without saspicion 
that they had been discovered, while the old 
woman who had decoyed the doctor to the 
shanty sat at a table gloating over her share 
of the plunder. They were arrested before 
they had an opportunity to make resistance, 
and the doctor was so unusually lucky as to 
get his own again after thieves had stolen it. 
As yet fortune favours him. 
He is married to the woman he loves, and 
by his aid and through his friendship the man 





who saved his life has become happy, res d, 
and prosperous, and in their ho he is 


| a8 a brother. 
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A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 
PROLOGUE. 


Tr wags summer.time, and though a great 
many people declared St. Arvans was plea- 
panter in winter, no one ever found auld 
with the grand old place at any time. The 
Castle dated from early Norman days, and 
was the lion of the neighbourhood, People 
came from far and near to see the beantifal 
picture gallery, and to climb the old tower, 
whence it was said a view could be obtained 
over twelve counties. 

Lord St. Arvans was proud of his home, 
and liked to see it admired—a simple, kind- 
hearted man, unaffected as the humblest of 
his neighbours, and beloved alike by rich and 
poor. Everything had gone well with bim; 
hie fair wife was devoted to him, and their 
children had never caused either of them an 
hour's anxiety ! 

Lady St. Arvans had given a large ball on 
this particular September night. Very soon 
a general election was expected, and as her 
200 was to contest the county in the Conser- 
vative interest, it seemed good policy to invite 
a large gathering of tenants and townsfolk. 

No woman living better understood her 
social duties than the Countess; and as she 
moved here and there among her guests, dis- 
pensing smiles and welcomes, she looked more 
like the elder sister than the mother of her 
handsome son. 

All went well. The band was a first-rate 
one, the floor in good condition. The revelry 
was at its height when her husband came up 
to Lady St. Arvans with a cloud upon his 
brow. 

‘‘ Lucy, I wish you would give Royal a hint 
to be careful. He has danced three times 
running with that girl in pink who came with 
the Melvilles !"’ 

*‘ Miss vg hdl said my lady, who had 
a wonderful knack of remembering names. 
“You need not fidget about it. She is engaged 
to young Melville!” 

“Still, it ie foolish to excite remark. I 
have overheard several people speaking of it 
already!” 

My lady moved away, perhaps to look for 
the delinquent. She understood her husband's 
annoyance, though she did not share it. The 
Melvilles were the only people in the county 
whom the kindly Earl judged harshly. John 
Melville had been a gentleman of old name 
and ruined fortune. On coming of age he 
had sold his encumbered estate, paid his 
debts to the uttermost farthing, and married 
the daughter of a prosperous linendraper, 

If he had stopped at this, and been content 
to live on an allowance from his father-in-law, 
bie friends might have forgiven him; but he 
did—in their eyes—far worse. He actually 
took the whole management of the business, 
and took as much interest in the shop as 
though he had been born a tradesman. 

When his father-in-law died he had his 
own name painted over the door, and thus pro- 
claimed to all the world that the last scion of 
& grand old family was a retail shopkeeper! 

John Melville made money space; he gave. 
his boys and girls a first-rate education. He 
provided their mother with every luxury, but 
he would not hear of “ retiring.’ 

With a quiet pride he refaced all the luke- 
warm civilities of former friends, and threw 
himeelf for and intimacy upon the 
class which he had joined. He would have 
swept out the shop with his own hands had 
it been necessary, but he was too proud to be 
patronised, 

“Your father will never let us go,” Mra. 
Melville had said to ber girla when the cards 
came for Lady 8+. Arvans’ party, but she 
proved mistaken. 

“It is only a gathering of opper trades- 
people,” said John Melville, gravely. ‘‘ Most 
of our neighbours in the High. street are going. 
The Earl usually entertains the middle.class 





electors when one of his family wants to go 
into Parliament. He did the same thing 
twenty years ago, when he wanted a seat for 
his brother. I admire Lord Glenval very 
much; heis a splendid specimen of the aris- 
tocracy, and I should like to see him in Parlia- 
ment, so you can go to the ball with a clear 
conscience, Susy, You won’t be erjoying my 
lady's hospitality under false pretences.” 

“ 7 think we had far better stay away!” 
This came from Paul Melville, the eldest scu, 
a@ young man who had been at college with 
Lord Glenval, and rather liked him than 
otherwise. Paul had his pride too. He 
simply loathed the shop. To goby and see 
his father’s name over the door was gall and 
wormwood to him, and in like manner he 
hated the idea of meeting Lord Glenval at 
the Castle, and finding bimself in an inferior 
position. 

Bat there was someone staying af the linen. 
draper’s house who would not hear of Paul's 
missing the ball. Pretty Jeesy Campbell, his 
betrothed, declared she should go bome at 
once if he refased to take her to the Castle; 
and so it came about that the young man was 
drawn to the festivities an unwilling guest. 

Alas, for her fature husband's peace of 
mind! Jessy Campbell wasa born flirt. She 
meant no real harm by it, but she could not 
help trying to attract the attention of every 
fresh man she met; and she had not been in 
the ball-room half-an-hour before she made 
up her mind to try and captivate the young 
Viscount. 

She succeeded so well that Royal paid her 
sufficient attention to make his father very 
irate, and to send Paul Melville into a fit of 
farious jealousy. 

y St. Arvans went in search of her gon, 
bat could not find him. It was time for the 
guests to think of supper, so finding an irre- 
proachable middle-aged gentleman she pre- 
sented him to Miss Campbell, and asked him 
to take her to the tent, and then congratulating 
herself on having provided the little coquette 
with more harmless prey, she carefully 
attended to the rest of her guests. 

There were no speeches made, The whole 
entertainment was of a most informal 
character, and the company was very varied, 
inclading a sprinkling of the 8s. Arvans’ own 
friends, besides the people from the town. 

Thinking such motley ingredients rather 
awkward to dispose of, Lady St. Arvans 
had abont thirty small tables set ont with 
delicacies, instead of assembling her guests 
round one long board, 

The result was most successfal, but as it 
was quite impossible to keep an eye on all the 
tables at once, my lady never discovered that 
her con was absent, 

She was a good wife, and attentive to her 
husband's prejadicer, even though she might 
not share them; and 80, perceiving he was 
still disturbed on the subject of Miss Camp. 
bell, the Countess kept a special eye on that 
pretty little person, bringing her partners eo 
often that Jessy began to think she must be 
a great favourite with her hostess, and never 
once suspected the various gentlemen 
presented to her were all brought up by Lady 
St. Arvans to engage her attention, and 
prevent her having time to fascinate Lord 
Glenval. 

It was three o'clock when the Melvilles 
drove off. They had two carriages, for the 
linen.draper was rich, and objected to being 
squeezed. 

Mre. Melville and her two elder girls were 
in the first, Jessy, the younger sister, and Mr, 
Melville in the second, 

“It has been a delightful ball!” said 
Blanche, ecstatically ; ‘‘and Lady St. Arvans 
is charming !” 

Mr. Melville smiled. 

“She's a pew woman still, though her 
son must be five-and-twenty ! What became 
of him after supper ?”’ 

But neither of the girls had noticed his 
absence, 








Blanche declared she thought he was in the 
hall when they took leave. 

“If it comes to looking after missing 

ple,” said pretty, coguettish Jessy, * 1 
should like to know what bas become of Paul. 
I have not set eyes on him for hours, the 
neglectful creature |!” i 

John Melville smiled. His boy's fiancée wan 
& special favourite of his. Perhaps be was 
the only one of the family who understood 
that, in spite of her flirtations, she really loved 
Paul very dearly. 

‘*T can relieve your anxiety, my dear!" he 
said, with a mischievous glance at the pretty 
face. ‘‘ Paul went home just before supper: 
He declared the heat made bia head ache, and 
that a foor-miles walk would pnt him all 
right. I rather fancy, young lady, that ic was 
your naughtiness, as much as the heat, that 
sent him home.” 

Jessy laughed quite cheerfully, 

“‘] never shall be sober and staid enough 
for Panul,’’ she said, equably. ‘1 believe he 
would like me to bave rhenmatics in every 
limb, I shouldn't be able to cance then!” 

They were soon at home. Jessy recollected 
afterwards that the bal! clook chimed a quartet 
to four as they passed into the dining-room. 

Mrs. Melville and her elder daughters were 
there drinking coffee. 

Jessy 's eyes roved round the room, 

‘‘ Where is Paul?” 

‘Gone to bed," said Mrs. Melville, kindly. 
‘‘ Bridget says she never evensawhim. Ho 
Went straight up to his own room when he 
came in. She had dropped asleep, poor old 
thing, and never heard his latch key ; but as 
she was coming downstairs she saw a light 
under his door,” 

“It seems to me thieves would not find 
Bridget much hindrance to them if they chose 
to pay us # visit,’ said Mr, Melville. ‘ Now, 
Jessy, drink your coffee, and don’t feel toa 
penitent. Paul was very much against going 
to this ball, so very likely it was not only your 
flirtations that sent him home with a head. 
ache.” 

** He often does have headaches!” put in his 
mother; “and I think you got on very nicely, 
Jessy, dear. I am sure Lady St. Arvane took 
quite a fancy to you.” 

So they reassured her, but there was a 
strange feeling of sadness in Jessy’s heart ar 
she went up to bed. 

Bhe lovad Panl devotedly, but this was not 
the first time his jealousy had epoilt her 
pleasure. If he did not conquer it beforethey 
were married, she decided, they really ought tc 
live on a deeert island, for he seemed to hate 
anyone who epoke to ber. 

She and Blanche slept together, and usually 
they chatted for hours after going to bed ; but 
probably the ball had tired them, for to-night 
neither seemed inclined to talk. 

Blanche kissed her friend affectionately, 
and told her she mast not dream of getsing up 
to breakfast; the next moment she wa3 
asleep. 

Not so Jessy. Usually a ready sleeper, it 

really seemed now as though slumber would 
not come to her. She tossed restiessly on her 
pillows; and but for the fear of waking 
Blanche, she would have given up all idea of 
repose, have lighted the gas, and began to 
read, 
As it was she waited with what patience 
she could till the September sun came into 
the room, even through the closed blinds; 
and then, rising noiselessly, she dressed her- 
self as quietly as possible, and went down: 
stairs. 

Is was nine o'clock. She had spent nearly 
five honrs in that vain attempt to sleep; and 
oh ! how tired she was! She had been to balls 
before, but never had she felt so bitterly 
fagged out. 

‘T's not the dancing,” she decided ; ‘ that 
never tires me. I must be fidgeting abont 
Paul. It’s perfectly ridiculous, of course, 
but I know it. was not seeing him when we 
came home last night that made me go rest- 
less. Well, I must take care he doesn’t 
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know how much I worried, or he will always 
be working on my feelings.” 

She was at the breakfast-room door, and, 
turning the handle, walked in. 

None of the girls wore there, only Mr. and 
Mes. Melville, who both looked tronbled—not 
anxious and worried as people are by sorrows 
of their own, bat more awestruck, as kind, 
gencrous hearts always will be at some public 
calamity which excites all their pity. 

‘‘His poor mother,” said Mra, Melville, 
with a tearin her oye; ‘it is enough to break 
her heart.”’ 

“What is the matter?” asked Jessy, 
eagerly. ‘‘ What has happened?” 

* You will be sorry, dear,” answered Mr, 
Melville, kindly, “I remember you danced 
with him lIact night. Lord Glenval is lost!” 

* Not dead !"' exclaimed Jessy, almost over- 
come with horror. ‘ That fine, strong young 
man! He can’t be dead!” 

** No one knows exactly,” replied Mr. Mel- 
ville. “I hope and trast the alarm may be 
exaggerated ; but the report we heard was 
that he had never come home all night, and 
two of Lord St. Arvans’ gardeners going to 
work discovered his dress-coat lying by the 
river. All his valuables were gone, and te 
theory started was that he had been robbed 
first. and then drowned. The fools actuall 
carried the rumour to the Castle that he ha 
been murdered !"’ 

Panl came in then, white and tired. He 
confessed his head ached horribly, and that 
he had not slept a wink. He had, of course, 





' 


| 


the police, they stil! held to their opinion it was 
@ case of robbery with violence. Tne ctrrent 
was unusually strong at that point of the 
river, and the body might have been swept 
away into one of the eddies, and never re- 
covered. 

Poor Lord 8+. Arvans! there were silver 
threads in his dark hair. His wife looked ten 
years older. 

They waited a month in cager suspanse, 
another in the heart sickness of despair. Then 
when November came, with its fog and gloom, 
the Countess put on the heavy mourning gar- 
ments she had refused to don while one ray of 
hope remained. H.r daughters were equipped 
in black, and the family hatchment ‘was 
raised on the Oxstle walls, while the grand old 
home itself was shut up, and left to the care 
of servants, sincs the Hurl detested the scene 
of the catastrophe, and had resolved to take 
his family abroad. 

Not to forget poor Royal! They had loved 
him too well for that, but tb try and rouse the 
heart. broken mother from the state of apathy 
into which she had fallen, 

There was but one opinion in Warham—the 
nearest town to St. Arvans, and the one where 
Mr. Melville kept his shop—bus one feeling for 
miles round—deep pity for the Viscount and 
his family, with a real English desire to 
avenge his murder. 

‘They ought never to ait down till the man 
was in prison,” said Jessy Campbell, indig- 
nantly, to Mr. Melville. 

‘‘ Depend upon it, my dear, that dark deed 


to listen to the tidings; bot, to Jesay's relief, | will bring its own punishment. Tae miserable 


he scouted the bare idea of murder. 


wretch who broke up the heppy family cirele 


* Glenval was a strong. muscalar man, with | at the Castle will be haumted by a life-long 


any amount of training in fencing. Depend 


npon it he would not be done to death in his | 


4 


remorse, and the curee of all honest men!’ 
Jessy caughé a glimpse of her lover's face as 


father’s own grounds without obtaining help. | she left the room, and it was white as stone. 
Besifies, how could tramps enter the private | A fearfal fear crossed the girl's brain. 


part of the park?” 


Panl had been angry at herdancing co mach 


“As to that, Paul, I don’t suppose a very with the young Viscount. Paul had left tho 


strict guard was kept last night; and however 
strong the poor fellow was two or three men 
might overpower bim. Still, I'll not give in 


to is that be's drowned without further proof. | 
I'd not listen to the idea even but for the | 


coat. There's no explaining that!" 

‘* What coat ?'’ demanded Paal. 

“ His dress coat. They say Lady 8t, 
Arvane identified it at once as her son’s!"’ 


ball abruptly before supper, and no one couid 
recall seeing Lord Glenval after the hungry 
guests had begun to file into the tent, Then, 
Paul had gone home alone, and shat himself 
in his own room without even a word to the 
servants; and he bad, from the first, never 


| seemed as indignant as the rest of them at the 
| murder ! 


‘“« Dress coats look very much alike,” said | 


Paul, dowly. 
to identify mine.” 

“Ob, yes, I shou'd, Panl,” asserted Mrs, 
Melville ; “ the maker's name is on the collar, 
and——" 

A sudden crash a3 of something falling. 
Paal had let his coffee cap fali to the ground 
in a dozen fragments 

** Your poor head !"’ said Jessy, pityingly, 
‘and your hands shake like a woman's. I 
do believe, Paul, you have got a fit of the 
ague.” 

‘*T have gota ohill of some sort,” returned 
Paul. “I wish t had never gone to this hate- 
fal ball!” 

“ [daresay Lady 8‘. Arvans wishes she had 
never given it,” observed Mrs. Melville, “ f! 
has cost ber dear, poor creature—her only 
son,” 

‘Mother, you reason absurdly,” said Paul, 
a. “The ball had nothing whatever to 
do with Lord Glenv-l's disappearance I don’s 
enyppose you mean to say you think the guests 
rebhed him. And, as to his being murdered, I 
con't believe a word of it. It's only a joke!” 

Bat Mre Melville was not convinced. 

‘*T am eure he was a good young man,” she 
said, simply. ‘He wouldn’t half break his 
mother's heart joet as a joke!” 

‘*T daresay he’ll come back when he fiads 
out how anxions they are,” argued Paul. 
* Anyway, you can’t call a man dead until 
you have seen his body.” 


Tne days passed slowly on. Each one 


seemed to the unhappy family at the Castle to 
drag more paiufally than the last. 

The river had been dragged, but though 
nothing had been found to confirm the fears of 


“ Mother would never be able | 





Jessy felt her kuees shaking under her. How 
she got to her own room she never knew. Safe 
there with the door bolted she flang hereclf 
on to the bed, and wept as though her very 
heart would break. 

The thonght was too terrible, and yet she 
could not drive it quite away ; try as she would 
to prevent herself dwelling on the fearfal sus- 
picion that had crossed her brain, it haunted 
her. 

She loved Paul Melville dearly. She was 
fond of attention and notice; indeed, little 
flirtations were a partof her nature; but there 
were innocent from their very number, and 
sprang chiefly from a general desire to please. 

Paul Melville was jealous of every man who 
spoke to his betrothed; but even he, suspici- 
ous as he was, could not have pointed out any 
one rival he specially feared. 

Everyone knew Jessy was a flirt, but she 
never carried her ocquetry far enough to 
wound anyone. 

She was twenty-one, and had been in society 
for years, but no one had ever laid a broken 
heart or rnined hopes at her door. 

She was to be married to Paul Melville at 
Easter. Her father was a chemist in & large 
way of business. Her mother, a clergyman’s 
daughter, was a gentlewoman in thought and 
mind ; thus Jessy and Paul were perfectl 
eqnal in birth, Each could boast of good bl 
on one side. Hach had been brought up to 
think work honourable, but the effeot had been 
very different. 

Jessy Campbell did not judge people by their 
position. She would have drank tea with the 
butcher's daughters with perfect content pro 
vided they were of pleasant tastes and 
manners. 

She would have married Paul had he been 





forced to start a humble braaoh of his father's 
basiness, and install her in the shop as book. 
keeper. 

Paui Melville was just the opposite of —all 
this. Ié really seemed aa though the pride of 
ali the dead-and gone Melvilles, the haughty 
pstrician manners and exclusive tastes of 
whivh his father was free, had descended to 
him in &G@ouble portion. 

He obativately refused to ener the business 
at auy price, preferring the very up-hil! career 
of a barrister, though his father pointed out to 
him that at fifty he would probably bs fur 
poorer than he would be at thirty as hie own 
partner. 

He did not look down on his mother and 
sisters. He treated them always with chivil. 
rous respect, but his réle was rather as thoagh 
the shop was the one blot on the family 
esoatcheon, and he told Jessy frankly he 
wished his father would retire, and settle 
down a hundred miles away from Warham. 

Poor Psal! Honourable as had been Mr. 
Melville’s career it had brought many a slight 
on his son, educwted first at the Warham 
grammar school and then at the Merchant 
Taylors. Uatil he went to Oxford, Paul hud 
escaped being brought into contact with any 
of the young men of his own neighbourhood, 
whose grandfathers and his had been friends 
but who naturally held themselves far higher 
than the linendraper's’ son, and onlyat Oxford 
did the iron enter into his soul. It was not 
slights. He was spared those, but the very 
fact that he found himself continually meet- 
ing half-a-dozen yoang men of his own age, 
who all lived within five miles of Warham, 
and who were strangers to him. 

*‘You come from Warham, so, of course, 
you know Gileaval, or Roberés, or Lesser,” 
as the case might be, used to be a common 
remark, which always brought the bleed to 
his face, 

Of course he knew Lord Glenval, young Sir 
Digby Roberts, and Squire Lester's som by 
name. His father supplied their motivers and 
sisters with clothes, but, socially speaking, 
they were strangers, and the explanations 
were bitter work. 

‘‘ As proud as Lucifer, and a linendraper’s 
son,” that was the verdict pronounced on 
Paul by his new associates, who found the 
combination rather amnring. 

Only one man was dol enough to try to be 
on really friendly terms with this anomuly. 

Royal Lord Gienvai had one of those sanny 
tempers which do s0 much to brighten other 
people’s lives, and he made a determined 
effort to be intimate with Pani. He saecseded 
so far that yoang Melville avoided him rather 
less than other people, and even once suffered 
his feelings to esoape from the iron control 
under which he kept them, and to show Royal 
a little of his real self. 

It was when the “lists” were made out, 
and Melville had taken # “ double first,” 
Royal went to his rooms to congratulate him. 
The young honour-man said, bitterly, — 

‘© You're very kind, but it would have been 
better for me if I had come out last in the 
litt,” 

‘‘Why?" demanded Royal. “ Everyone is 
talking about you, and you will be the pride 
of your college!’ 

* And everyone will say what a pity I am— 
& linendraper’s son!” 

Royal looked at him earnestly, and said, 
gravely,— 

‘* See here, Meiviilie, I know something of 
the history. Seeing we live near Warhawm, it's 
natutal I ghould; and I can tell you there’s 
not a man in the place I honour and respect 
more than your father. There's hardly one 
in a hundred would have made the sacrifica 
he did.”’ 

Paul shook his head. 

“Te has poisoned my whole life,” he suid, 
gloomily. ‘Don't you see what it has done 
for me? I don’t care for visiting in shop- 
parlours and among ‘ assistants, and that is 
the only society my father has left open to 
me,"’ 
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Bai Lord Gienval persisted, 

« Yoa'll ses Im right some day," he said, 
quietly. “ Brains like yours are something to 
ba grateful for. I only wish I had them, 
Way, Matviile, bat for one thitig I should say 
guy Pesibion ln Eogland was withia your 
reach By patience ata ination.” 

“« Aad the drawback .i¢ the shop.’ 

“OTas drawback 4 om ee said 


Gietval, Iwayhdi “te fiven ft be 
oftemsive, “one fellow, bat trath is, 
onyéane is to, IL never met 
any 4ne as you ats. You go out of 


your wag to imagitie iijarics where noe exist, 
amd you resent a fancied wrong ag bitterly as 
a PYeatiditated itteals. You folléw my ad- 
vicd) don't také things so to heart. Da. 
pea aya it you'll have & better time of is.” 
Te #8 the last time the two eve filked 
togsttamee intimates. Soomefter that Lord 
Gi “wea abroad, and was gone over 
cighteen fretiths. Heonly fotatied to War- 
ham t@ Easter before the ball, and heard 
thas. BIS qnondath acquaiatance was in 
on Gating his térms at the Middle 
having © Cisappoinied his 
ref © go into the basiness; 
teid he wasémgaged to be msrried, 
| Bees thing lie could do,” returned 
Gisnval, @hwertally. ‘It only she is a sensible 
gitl she ehake some of the noneense cut of 









hia, redliy @ splendid fellow if only 
le’d give Bim seit fair : 
f Paal had not spent the 


two sieé the sg Bt. Arvane 
entitely a8 homme He h en for a long 
walkiné tetr. The law term began the end 
of Odtove?, and he was now wetiled in town; 
but he Mad pow ran down to Warham from 
Saturday t6 Monday to sec Jessy, who con- 
tinued taother’s guest. 

Pretty ¥ li was always welconie 
at the Melvilles; and it so Happened that 
E.zily Melville wae to be married very soon, 
and they had all pressed Jessy to stay on for 
the wedding. It meant her keing quite three 
months away from hone, but she had sisters 
who could fill her placs, atid her mother never 
made any objection to her being at Watham. 

Mr, and Mrs. Melville were particnlarly 
anxious that something shonld be settled in 
this fiyirg visit of Paul's about the wedding. 
Ts bad been talked of vaguely for “after 
E rer but nothing had been said about it 
of late. 

Both father and mother were unéaty about 
theic eldest son. Panl looked so grave and 
sareworn, they felt sure he was working too 
bard, and thought that with Jessy's sunshiny 
presence always nesr him hs muses cheer up. 

Jessy had heard if all ditcussed. She knew 
that Paul's decision to besome a barrictér had 
deen a real gricf to Mr. Melville, but when he 
found hié boy’s mind He he gave way, 
and only did hia bess to siiooth his fatare. 

The old linendraper ndfather, whom 
Pan! could not remembet, had aeathed ten 
thousand pounds to the only grandchild he 
bad lived to see. 

The prinsipal wat to be settled on Jessy, 
aud Me, Melville proposed to advances an eqiat 
aum to be invested with the legacy. he 
interest of the whole amount would, it was 
considered, support the young couple until 
Paul had made himeelf famous, and briefs 
docked in. 

There was no diffisulty, no reason fordelay. 

Toe frankeet, héartiest approval from rela- 
tions on either side, undonbted mutual love 
and a fair income ; and yet as poor Jessy dried 
her eyes after that oruel-fit of orying, she felt 
that she could not marry Paul—could not 
share hia life while that doubt hannted her. 
_ The lovers wore léfs alone on Sunday even- 
ing while the others went to chardh—léft by 
design and intention, that they might “ settle 
something,” 

“One wediing brings many,” said John 
Melvitle to his son, cheerfally. ‘ Your efster’s 
will bs in & few weeks, and I hope yours won't 
be lony after. Yon must see what Jessy says 


abous is.” 





Never had any intervisw bsen go litilo 
desire. Jeaay leant back in her easy chair; 
Paul iooke2? into the fire. 
neitticr spoke. Aj last the young man said 
very gravely,— 

‘* F thiak you love me, Jessy 2" 

* T love you dearly!” said the girl, thank. 
fal the qasetion was one she could ans ver, 


For some tims | 


“ Abd yon truét my love for yon? Jeasy, I | 


am going to confide in you. 2 think you wiil 
My seoret.’’ 


and raising her face kissed hia 

* You can trast me, Paal!” 

" Posntiot explain i¢ te you, dear. I can- 
not auewer a single question. I love you a3 
well ag ever, bovter I think, and yet I dare nos 
ask yOu to marry ms next epritgh” 

“know you love me,” said the gte, gantly. 
“Ga on, Pani!” 

“TI bave a tronbie I cannot speak of,” he 
sald, haekily, “bat it weighs me down. Is 
seems to me, Jessy, there is a clear duty 


forehead. 


befors me I muss discharge before I dare to ; 


think of nietriegs |” 
This pamaled-Jesay, If he did, indeed, mean 
he was guilty of Lord Gienval’s death, surely 


| hed better say at once that 


Dornicgton was cheap and considered 
healthy, therefore it was the great resori of 
widows and singls women of amull incomes, 
Ten, too, the ugly town had one pcsssasion 
which was a price and glory to it—Buxalil’s, 
Tf any child had been asked fox what Dorning- 
ton was famons, the answer world have been 
qtiite ready—Boxail’s. 

Ts explain the somewhat peentliur title, we 
Boxal’s Waa 


| a atliool—s sohwol of almoat world-wide 
he git] pat her thin, sdol fingers into his, 


; 
} 


| 


renown. Ths terms for outsiders wore costly, 


j aad #6 people always valas what thes lave 


pay for, the numbers at Boxall's neve? flagged, 
aid it becwme difficult to fiod room for the 
boys for whost the vast buildings had been 
erected—ithe soms of Dornington tewnstols, 
As a fact, the feas for such were tidienloaily 
low, bat very few dlaimed their privilege. Toe 
education was not anited to those intended for 
commercial purvaits, and the fouud«tiom 
scholars, a8 they were termed, Were rather 
looked down upon. 

Little Dornington, « seaside p'soe, only two 
miles from the off town, and very convenient 
for Boxali's, beoame quite thronged with gem- 
tlefolks who wished to secure a good ciusation 


there was fe duty that, once falfilied, could | for their children, and cculd affurd the expen. 


make bim able to think of marriage. 
“ You woald fike to go away?” 


i 


vive fees charged for boys not natives of the 
patish, This, in a meaeure, bereficed Dorn- 


“* How wonderfully you understand!" said | ington. The families required scrvauts and 
oe ale both of whom were supplied by 
y 


Panui, in & rofiewed tone, “I was afraid you 
would dents my love, orask a dozeo questions. 
Is is almess a8 though you guessed my 
thoughts.” 

Jesty smiled half aadly, 

“ You want to go away. You may be absent 
month oF years, aid you that that wonld 
not do fora married man. 
go. Wherever come back you wil! find me 


él, Paci, you mass , 


Waiting, and if the shadow is ever lifted, and . 
| in all weathers so patientiy, and whose drevses, 
Tn her beurt, poor child, ehe felt the shadow | 


you come to me, I will be your wifes!” 


never could be lifted. As she read it he was 
Lord G!snva't's marderer. For hia father's sake 
he would not confess his crime and give him- 
self up to jastioe; but his remorsé was so keon 
he could not bear to live at ease, 

It tortarca him to bs whtre all things 
remitded him of his crime, and so he was 


the ugly old town; and a@ thers waa no givig’ 
echeol for some distancé, and the sisterd of 
the young gentlemen ai Boxall's of ooatse 
needed teaching, there atose quite & brisk 
demand for daily governesset. 

Oae of these was Marie! Smolait; and, tenth 
to shy, riot one of the hard-working sisterhood 
more needed money than the slight, brown. 
eyed girl wno wens backwards atid forwards 






though neatly mended and fisting to a xisaty, 
were often older and more fadea th ny & 
maid-of-all-work would havs condescended to 
pus on. 


Poot Mariel, her life was a ‘urd one! 


' Before she was in ber teens she thoroughly 


going away like Cain, to bea wanderer on the , 
; twice her age. 


face of the earth. 

* Will you Riss me, Jessy ?"’ 

The oriaie, ff crimes it was, had been done 
a love of her. Ae gave the caress he asked 
or. 
“T shall tell your father you have gone 
away. If he aeks more questions what can I 
say?” 

‘Bay that T had an urgent call to go abroad. 
That I hops some day to explain all; boi 


; 


that till then he must trust mse—as you do!” | 


The fire was ont, the candles burning low 
when Jubn Melville entered the drawiug roont 
alone. His wife and the girls had gone 
straight upstaira to “ take their things off.” 

“Why, child!’ eas he canght sight of 
Jessy’s swollen eyes, ‘‘ where is Pavi? Have 
you qnarrelled ?”’ 

“We have not quarrelled,” returned Jessy. 
‘*Wo never loved each other more; but dear 
Mr. Melville you must help me to bear it! 
We oan’t be married next year! Paul has 
gone to America!” 


CHAPTER I. 


Dornincton was about as different from 
Warham as two English towns could be from 
each other. There was about Warham a 
quiet air of success, of substantial busitesses, 
and quiet, thriving trade; bat Dornington 
could boast neither of the thres, Is was an 
ugly towa; in fact, is might almost be cslled 
a bideots one. 


It was so large that poverty of every grade | 
could be found in its midst; but as it had no | 


special industry, no particular trade, is must 
be confesses the lower classes were rather 
pat toit to make a liviog, and the chief ossn- 
pation had grown to be lodging letting. 


i 
; 





understood the problem of wht it uean$ to 
be poor, and now at twenty, she kuew more 
of the upz-and-downs of life vhan many women 


One trouble sie did not suffet fiom, want 
oflove. Her mother was devoted to her; her 
little sistéra believed there was no one in the 
whole world like Mariel; and if G-cifrey 
Herbert, her stepfather, treated her with 
scant kindness, why, it was no worse than the 
fate of his own children, Geoffrey Herbert 
being, that most terrible of afflictions, a man 
who reserved all his emiles aud fair spreches 
for the outeide worlé, and thought his worst 
humours, hiv most irtitabie moods, quite good 
enough for home. 

Pertiaps negatives best described bim. He 
was not old or young; be was not plain or 
handsome, he was not etupid, he did not drink 
ot swear, he waa not idle, and did not like to 
run into debs if he could possibly he'p is; bat, 
in epite of this long list of negstive virtues, 
Me. Herbert was a5 tryivg a tian to Hive with 
as ever existed, 

His was a Gisappointed life. He had Rad 
an expensive education, and ax excellens start 
in the world, He flang away his prospects 
becunes he believed he had it in hiavtobea 
celebrated author. Well, now he wad forty- 
five, and no work of his had ever yet been 
published. He did a little reviewing rome. 
times, and he ocossioually was entrasted with 
a little padding for the magaz’nes. His earn. 
ings were 80 small that how hia family lived 
at all was a mystery; and they were wot only 
ecanty, bat precarious. His wife never knew 
when one or two sovereigns might be doled 
ont grudgingly to her, bur of ome thing she 
was always certain, the lion’s share must be 
expended on Mr. Herbert. 

The family cavoe to Dornivgton when 
Mariel -was seventeen. Mr, Herbort had a 
post as assistant-oditor of some local news- 
paper, aud believed bis fortane wag made, 
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[JESSY FLUNG HEBSELF ON THE BED AND WEPT AS IF HEB HEART WIULD BREAK! "] 


He took a hcuce on aceven years’ lease, and 
removed his wife, children, and effects. That 
wae three years ago. The dream of fortune 
had faded, for he and the chief editor quar- 
relled in six weeks, and he was diemiesed with 
® quarter's salary; but the house, the chil- 
dren, and ¢ffeots remained—inceed, the second 
item had multiplied. There were seven little 
Herberts when their father took 97, Paragon- 
road, There were ten now, for the last babies 
were twins. 

The author's large family wae a source of 
constant ams zement to his neighbours, and of 
somplaint to himself, 

If he had been a rich man he might have 
been proud of his quiverful, He was anything 
bot proud as things were, and poor Mrs. 
Herbert's loving weloome of each new baby 
was chastened by the thought its father re- 
garded it as an intruder. 

Mr. Herbert was fond of inquiring (as he 
glanced at the dinner-table, round which his 
olive branches were assembled) how he could 
have been such a fool as to marry and have 
so many children. For a man with no fixed 
inoome, ten children under thirteen certainly 
seemed an over-generous supply. 

Noone of the little Herberts had been two 
years’ old when the next baby appeared. 
There were, on a rough calculation, about 
eighteen months between each of them. 

George was thirteen, and gone to sea, his 
godfather, who was captain of a very superior 
merchant ship, having offered to pay the 
premium for his apprenticeship, 

Ru ny and Percy were at school. Not 

"a, that was far too aristocratic; but at 
a cheap commercial academy, for Mr. Herbert 
declared scornfully trade paid better than 
anything else. 

The seven lesser ones were all at home, 
Alice the eldest, acting as a kind of amateur 
nursery-maid to the twins, the others trotting 
about after their mother, and the stout, red- 
armed cervant-of-all. work. 

Such was the author's ménage and it must 





be confessed it would have been hard to find a 
more poverty-stricken abode. Yet Mariel 
Sinclair was not unhappy. If she could only 
have sent ber stepfather on a prolonged mis- 
sion for three years or so, let us say to in- 
struct the inhabitants of Fiji in English 
literature, she would have cheerfully under. 
taken all his duties in his absence ; but, as it 
was, Mr, Herbert was a kind of perpetual 
blister to her. 

He would do nothing he deemed derogatory 
to a gentleman, whereas Muriel would have 
cheerfully swept a crossing had it been for the 
benefit of her mother and the cbildren. 

It was the day before Boxall’s reopened, and 
usually, on such occacions, Dornington station 
presented quitea busy scene, for allthe boarders 
arrived then so as to be in time for the roll call 
next morning ; and such of the families of Little 
Dornington, who had sons at the college, and 
had been enjoying change of air, flocked home 
for the same reasons. 

Porters, cabs, and omnibuses did a brisk 
trade, and the day, in fact, was a very bustling 
one for Dornington. 

The Herberts were at tea, the mother's 

entle face a little more anxious than usual, 
or she had expected Muriel back a good hour 


‘0. 

» Sinclair—like Boxall’s—had been en- 
joying holidays, and she had only gone ont 
this afterncon to make some final arrange- 
ment about her scholastic duties, which were 
to begin on the morrow. 

“Where can your sister be?” asked Mrs. 
Herbert for, perhaps, the third time. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, did she yay she was going into the 
town?” 

“ Sister was going straight to Boxall’s, and 
nowhere else,” eaid Jittle Alice, decidedly. 
“Oh!” asa latch key sounded in the door, 
“ there she is.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Herbert, whose ears were 
quicker, “ that is your father’s step!” 

He came in with a scowl on his face, though 
the poor children subsided into perfect silence, 





and merely pressed themselves closer together, 
so as to give him plenty of space. 

‘* You look tired, Geoffrey!” said his wife. 

“ Tired !'’ exclaimed the author, quickly. 
“I should like to know who wouldn’t look 
tired | I’ve had to walk six mortal miles, and 
I’m ready to drop. Where's Muriel; why 
don't she stop that roaring?” as a feeble cry 
from upstairs proclaimed that one of the twins 
was restless. 

‘Muriel isout. Iam getting alarmed about. 
her!” 

*‘ You weren't alarmed about me!” said the. 
author, bitterly, “‘ though you knew I meant 
to come home by train ; and, of course, you 
heard of the accident?” 

‘*T have heard nothing.” 

“I do believe, Mrs. Herbert, there might 
have been an earthquake, and you'd have sat. 
putting the children to bed and never hear it. 
Why, there hasn’t been such a thing in this 
neighbourhood for years! The whole town is 
ringing with it!” . 

* But what has happened? Surely Muriel 

” 


‘“* Muriel is safe enough !"’ he said, testily. 
“ The London train ran off the line, and got 
into collision with a goods truck. Seventeen 
people are dangerously wounded, and three or 
four dead. Dr. Netherton is down at the sta- 
tion ; he was expecting several of bis boye and 
a new classical teacher by this train.” 


(To be continued.) 








Nieut or morning fogs, or in winter per- 
sistent fogs, often signify a calm and settled 
condition of the air and the prevalence of fair 
weather. Heavy Cews, especially in the 
autumn, likewise portend fine weather, but 
usually of shorter duration. Fogs appear 
usually in one of two conditions—either the 
air is nearly saturated up to s considerable 
height, or else is un ly dry, except ina 
stratum iramediately above the ground, 
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THROUGH THE DECEIT- 
FULNESS OF SIN. 


—o— 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue setting rays of the sun were shedding 
their last golden light on quaint old house 
that stood alone by the edge of a wide-epread. 
ing Yorkshire moor. 

A lonely spot, retired and silent, bleak and 
bare, save for a few wind-blown firs, that 
stood like great gaunt sentinels, spreading out 
their sparsely.fornished branches, as though 
to protect the dwelling they surrounded, and 
break the monotony of the huge tract of 
moorland that stretched away mile upon mile, 
dueky, desolate, wild. A breezy spot truly, 
with the March winds eddying up from the 
lowlands, in gusts that shook and rattled the 
old, many-paned casements, and tore at the 
— oaken door, and played hide-and-seek 
amid the twisted chimney-stacks, that peeped 
out from the ivy that covered the roof, ivy the 
growth of many, many years—for the old house 
had been designed by a pupil of Wren’s in the 
time of the Merrie Monarch for some grandee 
—for beneath the middle gables was a coat of 
arms. The door was enriched with carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons, the staircase similarly 
adorned, and the ceilings were painted doubt- 
less by the hand of some celebrity, for though 
time and damp bad combined and done their 
worst, here and there the head of a goddess, 
or the arm of a cupid, peeped out in a fair state 
of preservation, and showed accurate drawing 
and rare colouring, 

Tn every room there were traces of former 
grandeur and lavish embellishment, not only 
in the honee itself, but in the forniture, which 
was massive and heavy, and the draperies and 
hangings, which were of the richest brocade, 


[ You ABE JCST IN TIME FOR A DISH OF TEA!” MBS, 










































now faded and worn, and shorn of all their 
former brightness and glory. 

This same air of decay and a bygone time 
Was curiously apparent everywhere, from the 
garrets to the cellars, and told plainly that the 
present owner lacked one of two things 
neces to keep her house in that state of 
repair which it deserved,and they were—money 
or inclination, 

Probably it was the former from the dress of 
the young girl, who was standing with folded 
arms resting on the tops of the queerly-barred, 
nail.studded gate, looking out over the moor. 
It was of old-fashioned texture, tabinet or 
something of that kind, and made like a charity 
child’s, a plain, short skirt reaching to the 
ankle, and a body equally lacking in decoration 
buttoned at the back. It was hideous in every 
respect. but it was powerless to hide, though it 
certainly did not enhance the flowing, gracefal 
ae of her figare, or the perfect beauty of her 

‘ace, 

She was quite young, little more than a 
child, still in the violet eyes there lurked a 
wistfulness, as though her life was not alto- 
gether a pleasant one, and the finely cut lips 
had a downward droop, telling of weariness, 
while her cheeks were too pale for such a young 
girl, where roses would be expected. 

Still she looked very fair and sweet, standing 
there ; the faraway look in ber benutiful eyes, 
the pale gold of her hair ruffied by the freeh 
breeze, the red mouth slightly open, showing 
the white, even teeth between, the rounded arms 
folded on the old gate, the dreamy expression 
over her face that is so often seen with very 
young women, when they are standing 


**Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood meet,’’ 


before they have mixed with the world, and 
been contaminated by its false shame, {ts mock 
modesty, its thinly-veiled avarice, its barely- 
cloaked selfishness, its greed, pride, interest, 
hardness, cruelty, and shame. 

None of these things had come nigh the 


GRANDISON SAID, ‘‘ IF YOU ARK IN TSE MIND FOR TAKING 1T.’'] 








young girl yet, or, rather, the few that had she 
had not quite understood, and so retained her 
innocence and artlessness. 

‘* Mam’selle Stephanie, coome at vonce, vite / 
Madame awaits you.” ’ 

Through the clear air rang out the sbrill 
treble tones, and with a sigh the girl turned 
from her contemplation of the moor and the 
ruddy sunset, and went slowly up the pathway, 
studded on either side with rough blocks of 
marble, to the oaken entrance-door, 

There she stood a minute, gazing wistfally 
at the regal splendour of the sky, bathed in 
purple, and crimson light, and wished to linger 
longer, but she dared not. ‘Madame could 
not be kept waiting,’ and slowly the small feet 
travelled across the hall, the floor of which 
was of inlaid wood, most rare and beautiful, 
only neglected, like everything else in the hcme, 
and to a door, over which hung a portiére of 
heavy brocade. 

Pushing this acide, and opening the door, 
she entered a quaint old room, with a low- 
pitched ceiling, across which ran great oak 
beams. The polished wainscots were of the 
seme wood, and the deep window-seat, and 
fistinge, and the shelf surmounting the wide 
grate, in which blazed a cheery log fire, for the 
spring evenings were still sbarp and chilly. 

A cosy room, replete with old-world com- 
fort, despite that the Turkey carpet was & 
trifle worn, and the brocaded curtains and 
hangings not quite so bright as they had been 
a hundred and fifty years before, and the 
screen drawn before the door, to exclude any 
chance draught, was a little dull, with a hole 
knocked here and there in its rich lacquering. 
What of that? It was still a. curiosity, and 
nearly ag much £0 as when it had been pre- 
sented to a Court beauty a century ago. 
Nothing could be cosier, The firelight 
gleamed on a tea-set of rare antique china, on 
&@ quaint silver teapot, and cream-jog, on & 
few other pieces of plate, on the oaken 
walls, and a couple of portraits, a cavalier 
and beanty of Charles II’s Court; and, 
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lastly, on an old lady seated behind the hiss- 
ing urn 

Age does not always bring honour with it, 
bor beauty, ner any sort of pleasantuess, and 
it was no wonder that Stephanie looked with 
& kind of shrinking fear af her grandmother. 

Mrs. Grandison was over eighty, aad since 
she was sixteen Had lived a life of reckless 
gaiety. a ceaseless round of pléadars, that had 
not tended to preserve her @hce grea# be , 

Bat though every vestig@of her good 
vanished befdre she was she resolutely 
refuced to sée this, and By the help of her 
raid, ber milliner, and hef mer boils up 
& fresh face, aa form on tuins of the 
origimal ones, The reels Was fearfal and 
wonderful, aud grew more fearfal a6 euch yeat 
tolie@ on and left frech fartows on fhe 
Withered face fresh lines about the sunken 
eyes, and sunken month, dug hollows 
in the temples and throm, tiadeé the trembling 


bands fecbler, and the trembfing lesa adie 
#0 bear the weight of the ta body. 
Ouly stili she wage? hee liantly against 
the relentless enemy , and painted 


her cheeks, and whifened the rest of her face 
atd throat, and drew black lines ander her 


*353, and where her eyebrows had ones arched, 
# da wores wig of otrle, sarmonnted 
#ith « frp litt!s ornament of ribbon, and 
lacs mowié to do daty for 4 aad oncared 
hes body in & of wha and steel 
and atuted 


fine sacs pert, Sl 
cluborate ae means ‘ 

> leaingg Sb emoubes. guoeretion © passed ead 
5- lopging té ano @ 

bv son one, aud révolied those who looked on 
her, for the face aad ct Sie created for 
berself was imficitely more disgusting and 
unattractive than that which Heaven had 
given her, and which would have passed 
muster alongeide any other old woman’s ; bat 
a3 it wee painted and powdered, and patched, 
and bluckeaed, is was simply disgusting. 

Mrs. Grandison was of the earth earthy, of 
itie world worldly. This, perhaps, was not 80 
rouch her fault asthe fault of her education and 
bringing ap. Her mother had besn about the 
Court of Queen Charlotte as tire-woman or 
something of that kind, and her father one of 
tse Prince of Wales's boon companions. At 
an Sarly age her beauty attracted the attention 
and admiration of the “ firss gentleman in 
Earope,’’ and she was the recipient of many 
bizh flows compliments from hima. This was 
probably gratifying to her vanity, bat roina- 
tion to her prospects, for it made Her hold 
her beauty im too great estimation, and snub 
and refase several men who wete excellent 
matches. Shs aspired to a tithe; and theught 
she deserved at least to be a Codntess, How- 
ever, the years passed on, and neither Dake 
nor Earl sought her hand in marriage, snd at 
thirty-five, juet when her loveliness bezan to 
wane, std the peachlike bloom of her chesk 
required the sid of « little art, she married 
her cousin, Temple Grandison, # plain mister, 
vith an imeome which she considered 
wretehetly small, five thousand a-year, and 
whose honest, loving soul she wounded, 
throtgt her follies and frivolities, to such an 
extent that he died twenty years after his 
martiege of a broken heart. 

The fruit of this marriage was one son, 
Stephen, a young man who inherited all his 
arothet’s beanty and folly; and after wasting 
his tinxe about town, went off to the couatry, 
sad married a poor patson’s pretty daughter. 

G@ubdrielle Grandison was mad with rage at 

this, sud refused to have anything to do’ with 
thens; and she was more mad when, tén years 
luter, they both died of fever in Rome, and 
isft their only chiid, a girl of six, to her care. 
Ts was @ responsibility she could not shirk, as 
there: was no one else to take the little 
phan; and so, retotanily, ebe sent for her, 
atid whiten she saw her grandshild she was 50 
muoh struck with the chiid’s beauty that she 
exerted herself to hava tier well taught, avd 
given sear: showy accomsplishments, because 
she foresaw she might make a good match, 
and some day repay what she had cust. 





Ié was not in the old woman's power to do | 


very much, for Temple Grandison’s five 
thousand a-year had dwindled in her lavish 
hands to littie over three hondred per anaam ; 
and the Regeriey belle had some extfavagent 
tastes that she hiked to gratify, and ® penchant 
for s good dinner; besides, ¥O@nges, cds- 
metics, and powders cami@ fo sOffiething ai 
the end of the year, and siie couldn’t posmbly 
a6 without those, she told Berself. 


Is would be impossible £ li#é in Londod all | ake. 


tlie year round with a Ghild to support and 
e@tcate; and then im her difficalty ste femem- 
bered Jéetbeech ae. an 6ld house her 
miother Wad left her in ¥Yorkshite, and thither 
fhe réphired with Stephanie, Annette, ber 
French maid, & woman as artificial av herself, 
‘end the reet of her household gods, and 
hidnaged #6 exist cig nionthe ons of the 


and then for ‘‘ Misa Stephanie,” because she 
knew the girl got barely enough to eat, and 
also because her mistress was unable to digest 
them owing to their riohitiess. 

She invariably got scolded for her exirava- 
gance, and she equally invariably made them 
when she had the ghost of an excuse for so 
déing—at Christmas, Raster, All-Hallows’ Eve, 
and on birthdays, and tie one they were made 
for fally appreciated the Kindness and the 


at is Gélicious, Gewmny! Won't you try 
& bit?” 

“ No, iG, Miy dear, tef to-night, You cx- 
joy it. Hive another cop of tea? No. Weil, 
then ring for Atmetteto clear. I want to taik 
t6 you ge’ » You Know you are sixteen 
to-day?” ae , when the Freniehwoman 
had cleared the tabi and carried away thie 


twelve im that retired epSt, Tne other four she | remnant of the Grandiaon silver plate oare- 
spent if Londonin suclt style aa her means | fully, and her chair had been Wheeled lowe to 
permitted, amd, by thé help of one or two | the fire, fo#, huge and an she hated the 
wealshy relatives, cut #0 mean For | trouble of walling, aud, whew i was poauibie, 
oud would lend or hire Ber a house in one of | wae wheeled about by jo and the 
the stall srrects near Park-lane, aad another | maid. a 
pat @ Gattiags at her 1 three or four} “ Yes, Gianny.”’ 

times & week, while a third would manage | No longer a child?” 

Sparc at thdevieacemeid, and a fourth s@ad | “ No, Granny.” 

precente of frait and flowers and ponliry, sud ieee a a mafrizgedle age, ch?” With 
® fife # donveniéat cheque, amd all this uét | # ottickle. ' 

througlt love; bat fear of file horrible old | “ Of, Grainy!” 

womeny whe Kitow natigtty stories abodt) “Now where's the tse of ‘ching’ at me, 
their f and grandmothers, how forgotton, | child? a ee Marry a8 sixteen, aud a 
and biddem By the “friendly niitte of time,” en for #06, whert their aged rela. 
bué which SeFics Would Gertainly have | ti to keep them. iva Pea telling you 
been aired fos the edification of modern Lon- | these thes years tiat I meant to take 


don society bad ne her mouth been closed fur 
the best of alf reasons— y, self-interest, 

When April came, and éhe fisted to London, 
she only took-Annette with het, Siephaniaé 
wasilets in charge of a superannuated though: 
clevef governess, who, by reason of her ex- 
treme ugliness and age, came to live with Mrs. 
Grandison, and instruct her grandchild for 
little more than her board and lodging. 

This, however, was to be altered now, for 
Stephanie was sixtéen, and Mrs. Grandison 
considered it high time she should appear in 
the fashionable world, and display her bestity 
in that market where the highest bidder wias 
the greatess loveliness, and looks are bartered 
for gold and diamonds every day. 

‘* Where have you been, cisild? ’’ demanded 
her relative, in deep, guttaral tones, tarniag 
her fishy eyes on the girl. 

‘Watching the sunset, Granny,” she 
answered, timidly. 

‘‘ Sentimental occapation, my love” (it was 
the old lady’s plan to appear to adore her 
grandchild, and address her by most emdear- 
ing terme), ‘ bat not » lucrative or useful one: 
I've told you over and over again that you 
can’t afford to indulysin sentiment. I's 
luxary, and meant only for the rich one of 
this world. Now you know you haven't a 
farthing to bless yourselt with, only what I 
give you,” 

“ Yes, I know, Granny,” submissively. 

‘‘ And almosé all that I have dics with me. 
I've told you that, too?” with an inquiring 
shake of the auburn ourls that clung lovingty 
to the painted cheeks. 

“* Yeo.” 

‘ Weli then what I want to imipreas'on you, 
Stephanie, is that-you must be matier-of fact, 
practical, sensible ; thete mast be nd nonsense 
with you. You must keep an eye to the:main 
chance, for there's no disguising the avplen- 
sant fact that you're a pauper! ” 

“No, Granny,” with gentle politeness, xs 
she handed a plate of hot, butteréd toaat to 
Mrs, Grandison, wio helped herself liberatly, 
while her granddaughter set to work on a 
thiok slice of bread and scrape. 

‘Take some toast, love, it is your birthday!" 
grinned the old hag. “ You must havea treat. 
Mrs. Carol has made one of her famous cakes 
for you. Take as much as you like.” 

This amiable — arose from the fact 
that the sturdy Yorushirewoman who kept 


house during her absences in London, and 
cooked for her, made rich almond cakes now 





you to towl whelt you Were sixteen, with a 
view to Martyfig yott te’ the beau with the 
largest fortune we could And what's the 
use of your ‘ ohiog ‘ at mf@, @hd biashing like 
a booby. Ain't it enough to annoy any one?” 

Silence followed this pretty spsech, so she 
began again,— 

“It's to newa to you. You've heard it 
often enough before. Haven't you got familiar 
with the icea yet? ” 

* Hardly, Granny?” 

And strangely enough she had not, The 
gizl’s inmate purity kept her from being)con- 
taminated mentally by the bad things Mrs. 
Grandison tela ber, and- the I6osb' tégiine she 
exercised in most matters had not injured 
Stephanie. 

She knew her grandmother mesni her to 
marry some Gay, bat shealways looked upon 
that day as far distant, and in the meantime 
amused herself innocently with her birds, and 
flowers, and studits ; and the evil conversation 
and insinuations thas would have done so 
much harm to most girls, laid the foundation 
for any amount of wrong doing later on in 
life, passed by her, and lett Her unscathed. 

“Well, the sooner you look fie matter 
fairly in the face ard undérstatid it the 
better,” said the old woman, groffly, ruffle? at 
het companion's invincible innodence, that 
made her such a difficals lass to deal with. 
“Now attend to me.” 

“ Yes, Grangy,” and Stephane folded her 
hands on het Kaeo, and prepared #6 Fisten 
attentively, for shé had been brodght up with 
an old-fashioned sense of obedience atid duty 
to her grandmother; very different from the 
disrespectfal and familiar manuer adopted 
now by young people towards their parents. 

“I go to London next week. Sir Grantley 
Grandison has lent me # house in Morley- 
street. It's amall, to be sure, but it's near the 
Park, and I can have nice littl dinner# of 
four there—a young mien for and an old 
one for me,” with a hideous , tat made 
her wicked old face appear mote witked and 
horrible ; “and Devereux Grandison has sent 
nie a cleqte for a nice little sum,” tapping her 
réticule. ‘“ And he’s going to lend me a couple 
of servants ; that, with Annette, who is a host 
in herself, ain't she? will make ws get on well. 
I am going to introduce you to society. Balle, 
and routs; and drams; and tea dtinkings, and 
drives ia the Park, and I don’t know what 
besides, though the opera of course. Bir 
Hawke Trevellian won't let me want for tickets. 
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He Rnows I am wall aware his mother danced 
in the ballet at Her Mejesty’s cix*y years 
aro. Ha, ha! Very few others Enow it 


“The opera! Tras will be cefightfal!” 
exclaimed the girl. 

“Yes, ’Spose you'll think itso. Though! 
don’t think the wio'e lot of ‘ert are worth 
go'ng to hear now. There's nothing to com. 
pare to Grisi, and Mario, Catalini, and those 
who sang in my young days, and as for dan- 
cing, there isn’t one who knows how to foot it 
properly. Taglioni or Cherito would soon put 
them to shame!” 

“Then sverything has deteriorated cince 
your day, Granny, hasn't if?" inquired her 
young companion 

“Of course,” she assented, snappishly, 
looking to see if the question were put satiri- 
cally, but Stephanie’s fair face was innocent 
of everythiig save anxions inquiry. ‘ There's 
nuething to compare with the drums I went to 
when the Prioce of Wales was Regent, and the 
men wore pink and blue satin costa laced with 
silver, and diamond buckles on their shoes, 
and Jace and lawn round their necks, instead 
of bits of tape as they do now. 

“No. Times, and things, and people have 
degenerated, no mistake. Swill, you can’é go 
back and live ia the good old times, so you'll 
have to make the best of the opportunities 
afforded you; and mind, child, no fooling with 
handsome younger sons or men with lizht 
purses, They won't sait your book nor mine, 
which is mots to the purpose. You're good- 
looking, 23 I ’spose you're well aware.’ 

“Ov, Granny!” crimsoning up fo the roots 
of the soft, fair hair. 

‘* What's the use of goiag on like that? Of 
course you Know you are. You lock in the 
glass, don't you?”’ 

‘‘ Sometimes, When I am doing my hair!" 

‘‘ Bometimes! What modesty! Ha! ha!” 
with a detestable chuckle. * Different from 
she beauties of my day. They spent four or 
4ve hours befors the glass over their tgilet. 
But times are changed, eadly changed,” with 
® gruntish groan, a3 though not spending 
several houra in snena usefal occupation was 
& Bad falling away, ‘* However, we march with 
she times, I ‘spose, and what you've got to de 
ia to keep your eyes wide open, and look ont 
for a man with money. An old one for choice. 
Taey’re greater fools over a pretty face than 
the young ones, and make the most of all your 
attractions. 

‘I haven't been able to buy you any new 
gowns, because money has been scarce, and 
manutaa-makers in these parts a trifle too wild 
for such fry. Bas Aurette has made you two 
or three very passable dinner-gowns oat of 
some of my brocades, and though they're a 
little too old for a young thieg like you, still 
they're handsome, and being tall you'll look 
wellin them; and then when we get to town 
Til give you tea pounds, and you and Annette 
muss make it go a long way, aad buy a heap 
of pretty things.” 

“And so it will. Thanks, thanks, Granny, 
you are kind!” and she kicsed the fat, pudgy, 
aud not over clean paw that lay on her relu- 
tives sabstantial Knee, enthusiastically, for 
ten pounds in her eyes was immense wealth, 
and would bay loxuries untold: 

“You must do the best you oan with it, 
make it go as far as possible, and then trast to 
presents,” 

“ Presents!’ inquiringly. 

“Yes. Of course you'll have all your gloves 
and bouquets sent you, and sometimes lade 
handkerchiefs and fans, and such-like trifles.”’ 


r The gay sparks you will meet a1 ball 
and rout!’ 

_ ‘*And—am I to—accept them?" hesitat- 
ingly. 


‘Certainly! As J have told yon, I shall” 


give dinners ; and the men who come to them, 
being bachelors, will not be able to make us a 





suitable return, and so will send presents. 
D'yo see?” 

** Yes, Granny.” 

Bat though she acqniezced so qnietly, she 
secretly had doubts on this point, for she had 
read a good deul, all sorts of literature; and 
Miss Lemon, the governess, had striven judi- 
ciously to counteract Mrs. Grandicon’s evil 
councils, and bringing Stephanie up with 
modest ideas and ways. 

‘*T'll school you a bit when we ate in town, 
and if you are in doubt of anything when 
you're talking to men, smile, and blash. and 
flatter your fan, and look down, and don't 
speak,” 

“Yor, Granny.” 

“And now you'd better get the cribbage. 
board, it’s just eight. We'll play for an hoor 
and a-half, and then off you go to sleep. 
You'll have plenty of late hours after nex 
week,” and-after playing for that time, in a 
mechanical way, for the girl hated cards, and 
was nearly overpowered by the close and 
heated atmosphere of the room, she was 
released from bondage, and allowed to go up 
to her cool, little nest under the eaves, anc 
fall asleep, and dream of gaieties, far moré 
enjoyable than any reality ever conid be, 


CHAPTER II, 


Dorina the week that followed there was 
unwonted bastle and stir about Jetbecch 
Lodge, and three of its inhabitants were busy 
plying their needles, aud packing boxes and 
portmanteaux, and making miscellaneoue 
parcels to accompany them on their journey 
to London. 

Mrs. Graniison took no active part in the 
preparations, but sat in her big chair, giving 
peremptory orders, which were swiftly obsyed 
by her two slaves, for Annette was quite as 
obedient and submissive as Stephanie, a thing 
which most people wondered at, for the French 
woman’s face showed sho had a fiery and 
ungovernable temper, and to others she was 


not all milk and honey; bat then most people | 
did not know that she had escaped from | 


Toulon before her time at Les Travauz 
Forciss had expired, nor the nature of the 
crime for which she had been condemned. 

Gabrielle Grandizon knew that she had loved 
her master, and successfully poisoned her 
mistress to get her ont of the way, and held 
this knowledge asa whip of scorpions over her 
head, rendering her obedient to her lightest 
wish, and tame as a turtle-dove appsrently ; 
only really it was the tameness of a cowed 
tigress, whose thirst for blood might break 
out —_ with redoubled ferocity, after being 
kept down and subdued for a time. 

“T think everything is ready for ont start 
to-morrow?” said Mrs. Grandison, givicg & 
sigh of relief, as she sat down and proceeded 
to pour ont the tea, 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“ Nothing has been forgotten, sh?” 

‘Nothing, Granny; I stroked out each 
thing as it was brought downstairs.” 

“That's right,” with an spproving noi of 
the attbarn wig * Yon and Annette have 
worked very well. You mast get to bed early 
to-night. We have to start at nine, or we 
shan’t catch the train at Beerton.” 

“ Yes; I will go at eight.” 

Bat even as the girl spoke, the sotnd of 
horse’s hoofs rang sharply on the road, and, 
® minute or so Ister, there wad a kuocking at 
the gate, as though some one was rapping it 
Bmartly with a riding whip. 

“Gool gracious me!” exclaimed Granny, 
hurriedly. ‘That's the Sqnite, and I've no 
rouge on. Quaivk, Stephanie, the rouge pot!" 
and as the girl snatched a white jur off the 
mantelshelf, and held s small looking-glass 
before her, she applied a smudge of the raddle 
with a hare's foot, and gave a twitch to the 
anburn curls, and the ridiculous top-knot of 
ribbon and lace surmounting them, for vanity 
dies deadly hard in the female breast, and 
Gabrielle etill believed herself to be fascinating 








in the eyes of the opporite ex, derpire her 
frightfal appearance. 

Be had coarcely completed this addition to 
her toilet, when the door was flany open 
rather roughly, and in walked Richard 
Ruddock, Eequire, of Moorecrofs, in the coonty 
of Yorksbire, followed by a trio of dogs, a 
very big one, a very little one, and » betwixt 
and between one, and ali three marohed 
straight to the rug and stretched themselves 
out before the fire to Granny’s intenee cisgust, 
for she hated animals, and the Sqrire's, after 
a run throngh muddy lanes and quaggy moore, 
were not over clean; but she said nothing, 
only held ont her band with a grin of weicome, 
which disclosed the gold fasteninps of her 
false teeth—for the Squire was rich, ond sent 
many presents of game, fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables that eked ont the enpplies of her 
peanty larder. Then he was youny; snd a 
bachelor, and during the last year had cact 
sheep's glances at her lovely granddaughter, 
who, if she failed to catch a titled swain in 
town, might well fall back on thia Yorkshire 
Squire, with his broad acres and old, envestral 
home. 

‘You're juet in time for a dich of toa!” she 
cried, ‘if you're in the mind for taking it,” 

“Yes, I'm inclioasd that way,” he declared, 
after the greetings were over, laying his heavy 
whip on the mantel sheif, close to the rorge- 

ot. 

‘‘ Stephanie, pass the cake!” 

‘* Will you have cake or bread and batter?” 
she asked, rising, and holding a plate of each 
in either band. 

“ Weel, I'm vara much incloined for bres ; 
but,” giving her a bold glance from his bright 
blues eyeer, ‘ did you make the cake?” ‘ 

“No,” she answered, quietly, though a red 
flush rose over cheek and brow. ‘' Cook mats 
it ” 

“ Then I'l iak bread,” and he helped him- 
self to four slices, and, folding them sandwick- 
wise, took = great bite, keeping bis eyes 
meanwhile fixed on the girl, who wat playing 
with hig deerhonnd’s cars, and feeding it with 
@ainty moreela of cake and sugar, for she 
shrank from the cpen admiration his Icoks 
betray ed. 

Té is probable that most women would not 
have ehrank from him, considering ail the 
bearings of the case, for he was tndenbtedly 
& fine man, if a trifle big and burly; bui at 
thirty-five he was fresh.complexivsed and 
bright-eyed, and his chestnut hair curled over 
his forehead, white by contrast with the rest of 
his sunburned face, and he was mar! y-looking, 
and not repulsive. Yet any ons studying his 
face would find themselves wondering what 
he would be like ten years later, for he was 
one of those sort of mon that time-<does not 
improve, and then his manners lacked polish, 
and smacked of the stable and the turf, and 
he wae roughish, laughed noisily, trod 
heavily, and appeared uncouth to thes 
accustomed to town-bred men, with smoother 
and more winning manner. 

Stil), in the preeent day, when marriageable 
men are like plams ina school pudding, few 
and far between, the chances are nine weémen 
out of ten would have emiled on and carééabd 
him, shutting their eyes to his rough nuttre, 
and thinking only of hia money bigs ated fine 
house. 

Stephanie had not thotght of hit in the 
light of a lover, or even admirer. To her 
young eyes he seemed quite old, and then he 
frightened her just a littic with hia bold glance 
and blaff way. 

She did not understand the one yor like 
the other, and would willingly have disap- 
peared whenever he came to Jetbeech; but 
this Granny would not allow, for, vain old 
fool as she was, in her heart of hearts she 
knew Squire Raddook did not ride sixteen 
miles three or four times a week to see her, or 
gaze at her painted cheeks and rnddy wig 
when there were a os of eyes like Stephanie's 
close at hand, and cheek tinted by nature's 
own brush, to the loveliest hue to be looked at. 
No, not exactly; and so the girl was given 
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strict orders never to stir out of the room when “ You said something about it last summer,| grinned. ‘ -in-the-manger! Let other 
‘‘ Dauntless Dick,’’ as he was called by his | but I thought na mare o’ it. You didna tell} fellows have a ce.” 


boon companions, favoured the old house with 
his presence; and she obeyed these orders, 
fearing to offend Granny, who declared she 
could not get on without the Squire's gifts, 
and that she would starve, and, moreover, be 
very dull without his society. 

And this was probably true, for he was a 
good listener, and she told him wicked old 
stories of dead and bygone fashionable folk, 
at which he laughed, until the beamed ceiling 
echoed with his roars, while Stepbanie won. 
dered where the joke came in, and why he 
appreciated so greatly things that seemed to 
her to have neither point nor meaning. Bat 
then she was innocent, and knew nothing of 
sin and shame, and he wasn't, and that made 
all the difference in the world. 

“You seem vara fond o' dawge,”” remarked 
the Squire, as he finished the last monthfal 
of bread and butter, looking at Stephanie. 

“Yes, I am very fond of them,” she 
answered, stroking the great head that lay on 
her knee. 

“Then why doan’t you have one?” 

*“ I—I—don’t know,” she faltered, hesita. 





tingly, unwilling to own that her grandmother | 


wouldn't give a dog house-room or food, 
“T shud think not. You'd better tak Heo- 
tor, he’s not a bad tyke. I'll give him to 
ou.” 


“That great brute,” shrieked Granny, in| 


dismay. 

‘« Yes, he’s a foin fellow, isn't he?” 

‘Fine or not, 1 won’t have him in my 
house,” she declared, wrathfully. ‘‘ Why, 
hbe’d eat as much as & man!” 

“ More,” returned Ruddook, Jaconically. 

‘More!’ repeated the old woman, irately ; 
‘‘and you, knowing how poor, how miserably 
poor Iam, think I could burden myself with 
be FE a. of that elephant to my house- 

‘*Might do warse. He’d guard the plate,” 
with a glance at the spoons and forks. 

, ae idn’t keep them long if I bad him to 
eed," 

** That needn't trouble you. I'llsend down 
enow’ for him whenever my man kills a sheep 
or an ox.” 

** That wouldn't do, Dick, you know.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘*In the hot weather, I’m thinking, the 


me lately,’’ in an injured way. 

“You forget, my dear friend, that you have 
been away, that I have not seen you for a 
month,” 

“Vara trae. I've been at Doncaster, seein’ 
after some tits I mean to buy. Regular 
beauties. High-bred, clean-headed, slender- 
limbed animals. The fellow that owns ’em 
wanted a long price, so I hesitated.” 

“But in the end gave it ?"’ 

‘* You're reet, Granny. I gave it, five houn- 
derd pounds for three on ’em, The mare, the 
sire, and the foal.’ 

‘It's a good deal,” she remarked, with an 
avaricious sparkle in her sunken eyes; ‘‘ bat I 
’spose you can afford it!” 

‘I think I can,” he rejoined, with a laugh. 
“T meant to ask you to let Miss Stephanie 
try the mare,’”’ he went on. ‘She's a vara 
beautifal creature, fall of fire and spirit.” 

‘‘A very suitable mount for a girl who 
knows nothing about riding except a trot ona 
donkey's back!” sneered Granny. 

“I should ha’ taught her on old Blue 
Peter,” he said, quickly. ‘' You promised to 
let me teach you this summer, didn’t you?” 
turning to the girl. 

* Yes,” she answered, looking up with eyes 
fall of delight. ‘‘And I should like it so 
much, When we come back from London, 
perhaps yon will, We shall only be away four 
months, so we shall be back in August. Then 


' the riding lessons could commence.”’ 


house would be like Lady Kingfitchling,” and , 


then, with one of her detestable chuckles, she 
told a racy story of some beauty of George the 
Fourth’s Court, that made Dick laugh and 
Stephanie blush. 

‘*Good Gaskins, that’s rich!” roared the 
Squire. *‘ There never was one to equal you at 
story-telling, Granny,” for he was on suffi- 
— intimate terms to address her by that 
title. 

** Glad you think so!” 

‘* And go, missie is not to take the hound?” 
he went on, harking back to his subject, like 
& young hound on a bad hunting morning. 

“No, Couldn’t think of it. Why, we start 
for London to-morrow.” 

**Lunnon !” he repeated, in his broad ver- 
nacular, a disappointed expression spreading 
over his great face, like a cloud over the sun. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know that?” 


“Nol” 
“‘T always go in April.” 
“Yes; but the moore reason Missie 


should ha’ the dawg here. He would bea vara 
gououd companion for her whiles you're 
away, ’ he insisted. 

“Stephanie accompanies me to town this 
year,’ announced 





Mre. Grandison, quietly, | 


pretending to toy with her double gold eye- | 


glase—a handsome relic of former prosperous 
times, but, in reality, watching the young man 
closely. 

“ Accompanies you!” he echoed, dismay 
portrayed on every feature. ’ 

“Yes. She is sixteen, and it ia quite time 
ehe came ont, under existing circumstances, 
I thought I told you she was going with me 
this seacon,” 


‘' Unless you are married,” put in Granny, 
dryly. 

** Married!” murmured the girl. 

‘* Married!” echoed the young man. 

“Yes, married!'’ said Mre. Grandison, 
sharply. ‘' What else doyou think I’m taking 
her to town for? She must make a good 
match—marry a title, if possible. I shan’t 
live for ever, though you young folk seem to 
think I shall What's to become of her?” 
she demanded fiercely, looking at Raddook. 
“There's next to nothing to leave, her educa. 
tion ain’t good enough for her to go ateaching 
these times, the stage is a fraud, and though 
I've kept all these years since my thriftless 
son died, none of her other relations will care 
to do it.” 

** IT know someone who would,” he muttered, 


half audibly, looking at the fair, down-drooped , 
| head, and the little white hands that toyed 


nervously with Heotor's great ears, ‘‘ vara 
mooch like to,”’ 

“Then I don’t,” retorted Granny, for 
though she was partial to Raddock, and would 
have accepted him as a grandson-in-law, faute 
de mieux, at the same time she wished 
Stephanie to go to town untrammelled, and free, 
and try her chance of catching a middle-aged 
baronet, or a gouty old lord, who would pro- 
vide liberally for her, — her once more 
to reside in London, or dear, delightfal Paris, 
or naughty Monte Carlo, and not in the wilds 
of Yorkshire. 

Ruddock was all very well, and wealthy, bat 
then he was only mister, and moreover was 
wedded to a country life and country pursuite ; 
and though he might be lavish and liberal toa 
beautiful young wife, she wasn’t at all sure 
that he would be to an ugly old grandmother, 

‘* There's no fool like anold fool!” and she 
desired a husband for Stephanie well. stricken 
in years, in fact, in his dotage, who would be 
malleable, and open his purse with royal 
liberality, ensuring her perfect safety, ease, 
and affiaence for the rest of her days, and she 
waa quite determined nothing should upset her 
plans, or interfere with the London cam- 
paign. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall come across some 
one in town,” she went on, “‘inolined that 
way.’ 

“I hope you won’t,” he said, moodily, seiz- 
ing @ decanter of brandy, and filling out a 
bumper, tossing it off. It was his invariable 
habit to fly for consolation to epirits when he 


| was put out. 


* Don't be so selfish and disagreeable,’”’ she 





“I'm not a dawg-in-the.manger. I'd nevar 
grudge anither man what I couldna ha’ 
myself ; but when a fellow can keep the woman 
he loves, and give her all she wants, it seems 
vara hard he canna ha’ her!” 

** Stephanie, love, go to bed. It’s late, and 
you have to be up early.” 

‘Yes, Granny,” and she rose obediently, 
and after kissing her ancient relatives 
withered and raddled cheek, held out her hand 
to the Squire. 

“I'm vara ye’re goin’ to-morrow,” he 
said, as he clasped it in his huge fist, looking 
at her with fond eyes, ‘‘and I hope ye’ll not 
be changed in ony way when you come back.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, simply. 

‘T shall come over to Beerton to see you off, 
80 look out for me. You'd like some flowers 
to ry up to old, smoky Lunnon, wouldn’t 
you?’ 

“Yes, very much!” she assented, after a 
quick glance at Granny, who she saw grinned 
assent, 

‘: Then I'll not say good-bye now. Pat that 
off till to-morrow.” 

“You'd better come to town too,” remarked 
Mrs, Grandison, as the door closed on 
Stephanie. ‘' You seem so loth to part with 
my little granddaughter ! ’’ 

, rt a I am loth to part with her, vara 
ot ”» 

“Then follow us in a week's time,” thinking 
his presents and his well-filled purse at her 
disposal would be pleasant adjuncts to her 
trip. 

‘I canna do that,” he responded, shaking 
his head. 

“Pho!” giving him a prod in the ribs with 
her bony fist. ‘‘ You're a laggard in love!” 

‘‘That I'm not,” he retorted, quickly; 
“ but its vara certain I can’t leave the tits just 
now. I've a big pot on one or two races. It 
wouldna do to lose it, and maybe I shud if I 
left matters to my trainer.” 

“Ah, I see,” with a ghastly chuckle. 
‘* You're one of those men who value their wife 
a little lower than they do their horse.” 

‘No. Moind, though, I’m mighty fond o’ my 
harses, and put a vara great store by them, 
still I’d love her,” nodding towards the door 
through which Stephanie had disappeared, 
“better than the whole lot massed 
thegither ! ” 

“It looke like it,” sneered the ancient 
Gabrielle, ‘‘when you can’t leave them fur a 
few - 

‘*T can't breathe up there in Lunnon, Seem. 
stifled-like, Miss the fresh moorland breezes, 
and my daily gallop across the heather.” 

‘Better stay then among your moors and 
heather,” she snapped tartly. 

“That’s just what I mean to do. But, 
Granny,” looking at her steadfastly, almost 
imploringly, ‘‘ won’t Ido?” 

“Do! For what? In the name of Heaven 
what d’ye mean, man?" testily. 

‘I mean this. Won’tI do for a husband 
for Stephanie?” 

“No, you won't,” she responded firmly. 

“Do you mean it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I mean it.” 

* You know vara weel I’m rich.” 

“ Yes, I know that, and I know besides 
that you’re only a country Squire, a plain 
mister. Now look you here, Dick Ruddock. 
We know something of each other, don't 
we?” 

a I rayther think we do,” he replied, with a 

aw. 

“Very well then. Understand this, [I 
won’t hear of your paying any attentions to 


my granddaughter until after she’s had her 
chance.” 

*‘ Had her chance?” he repeated inquir- 
ingly. 


* Yes, her season in town, or perhaps one 
or two seasons, as she is 80 young, and tried if 
she can’t hook a lord richer than youare. If 
she can’t do it, you're welcome to go in and 
win if youcan, I shan't make any objections 
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than to your wooing and cooing, you may be 
sure. That's fair, ain’tit?’’ 

“* Yes, I suppose it ia according to your way 
o’ thinking.” 

* Not to yours. Eh? ' 

*} Weel, hardly. I've known her since she 
was a wee bairn, and I think my claim ought 
to be considered first." 

“Then I don't, Dick Raddock, and that’s 
all about it. You know me, and you know 
that when I say a thing I mean it, so you can 
take the chance you'll have, or leave it, jast as 
you like, and now take yourself and your dogs 
off. It’s quite time you did, considering I 
have to get up in the middle of the night for 
this journey,” and thus summarily dismissed 
the Squire rose, and whistling his dogs, 
mounted his horse, and rode off, cursing in 
his heart the old hag who stood between him 
and his desires. 





CHAPTER III, 


Sreruanze and Anneite were ap betimes the 
next morning, and finished off their pre- 
parations for the long journey that lay before 
them, bat Mrs. Grandison remained snuggled 
between the blankets as long as she could, and 
at last had to be huddled into the fly, only 
three-quarters dressed, and her toilet finished 
in the vehicle, and that the moat important part 
of it, the arranging of her false tresses, and 
teeth, and the laying on of her complexion and 
eyebrows ; and this was only accomplished 
with great difficulty as the rickety machine 
jolted over the rough roads, and at each jolt 
the hare’s foot got into her mouth instead of 
on to her cheek, and the black brash into her 
eye instead of on her brow, and altogether she 
was in no amiable frameof mind when they 
arrived at the station at Beerton. 

“There's that silly lout,’ she growled, as 
they caught sight of Raddock talking to a 
friend, his groom standing near, holding an 
immense basket of lovely hothouse blooms in 
one hand, and a substantial looking hamper 
in the other. ‘He is as bad as any love-lorn 
boy of sixteen." 

* Good-morning,"”’ he exclaimed advancing 
and helping them to alight. “ You've a vara 
guide day for your journey.” 

“Yes; itis beautifally clear and bright!” 
rejoined Stephanie. 

‘- Now, Dick, make yourself asefal!" cried 
Granny. ‘There's a lot to be done, and I 
"spose, as you're here, you've come to be 
ae : has 

‘OF coorse,” he agreed. 

“Then see the luggage is labelled ‘properly, 
and tell the station-master to secure us good 
seats. Annette, go and get the tickets.” 

“She needn't,” he interposed, quickly. 
“‘Here are your tickets,” handing them to 
her. ‘I thought you'd vara loikely preefer to 
ha’ your maid with you, and not in anither 
carriage,” 

“Now that’s really very good of you, 
Dick!’ exclaimed Mrs. Grandison, warmly, 
for she saw they were first-class tickets, and 
it was a saving to her of some three or four 
pounds. ‘Your heart's in the right place, 
‘afser all!” 

“Glad you think so,” he laughed; “ but,I 
think that I dinna possess that article noo— 
given it awa’, you know!” and he glanced at 
Stephanie, but she was busy talking to Hector, 
who, as usual, had accompanied his master, 
and did not see the glance. 

‘* Mach better to keep it yourself!" grinned 
Granny. “Be sure you'll always take more 
oare of it than anyone else will." 

‘* That may be vara true, only a man canna 
always help himself. Sometimes the heart 
is bewitched out o' his bosom before he knows 
what he is aboot!" 

“You'll not be the only one bewitched! ” 
returned the old lady, significantly, glancing 
at her granddaughter, whose appearance was 
very different in the dark-blue velvet dress 
which she wore—one of Annette’s successful 
transformations—from what it had been in 
the old brown tabinet, 


She looked older, it is true, but elegant and 
stylish, and the colour showed off her fair skin 
and pale gold hair admirably. Before, she 
had looked a pretty, shabby child, a sort of 
Cinderella ; now she was a lovely young lady, 
wtth quite a fashionable air and mien. 

‘ No,” he assented, witha groan. ‘ They'll 
fall at her glances like partridges at a bateue, 
or autumn leaves before the North wind!” 

‘*Yon're pretty hard hit, Dick Raddock!” 
aneered Granny, ‘‘ to be talking poetical rot of 
that kind!” wane 

‘I’m never likely to be harder,” he ad- 
mitted, moodily. ‘'You're cruel to me, 
Granny, taking her awa’ jast noo, when I 
seem to want her most!” 

* I’d sooner be crael to you than myself!” 
she retorted, quickly. ‘If she remains here 
I know exactly what I’ve got to expect for 
her. In London she may achieve a brilliant 
success—win the catch of the season.” 

‘*Bhe may. I canna say I hope she will.” 

‘' Don’t croak out any of your bad wishes, 
you loon!"’ muttered Mrs. Grandison, as he 
moved off and began talking to Stephanie. 

“T’'ve brought you a vara big bandle of 
flowers !'’ he began. 

“It is very kind of you!” she said, thank- 
fally. “They are beautifal, and will make 
the rooms bright for some days!’ 

“ They pore. ma be bright only for a few 
days. Iwill send you some every week, if 
you wpuld like them.” 

**T should so much!” she exclaimed, de- 
lightedly ; ‘‘ bat the trouble to you would be 
80 great.” 

“No trouble at all!'’ he assured her, 
eagerly. ‘‘My conservatories are stocked to 
overflowing, and my gardeners have a vara 
easy time o' it, They can well spend an hour 
once a week, ontting and packing some flowers 
for you, if you care for them.” 

‘Indeed, I should. They would be some- 
thing to look forward to every week!” she de- 
clared, with sparkling eyes and parted lips, 
that made her appear more lovely in the infatu- 
ated young man’s eyes. 

‘‘ And there is a thing I should look forward 
to,’’ he murmured, bending his head. 

‘‘ What is that?” she queried, innocently. 

“A few lines from you to tell me the 
flowers arrive safely, and are the kind you 
loike."’ 

“Ont” 

That was all she said, but she shrank away 
from him, a little frightened by the passionate 
glance she encountered. 

‘* Will you write?” he demanded, in husky 
tones. 

“Yes, yes!” she answered, hurriedly, “ if 
Granny says I may,” and then she moved 
away, and followed her grandmother on to the 
platform, for the train was coming into the 
station slowly, the engine panting and snorting 
and whistling. 

For a few moments all was bustle and harry 
and confasion; and Squire, having 
liberally fed the guard, an empty compart- 
ment was found, and granny was hoisted in, 
and all her packages arranged by Annette; 
and then Stephanie prepared to get in, and 
Raddock whispered in her ear,— 

os = won't forget me, Stephanie, will 

And she muttered a hurried ‘‘ No,” and then 
the door was banged to, and the oo 
whistled, and the engine shrieked, and the 
train moved out of the station, and Squire 
Raddock was left on the platform, staring 
— it with a dazed kind of look on his broad 


Presently this gave way to an expression of 
annoyance, and, giving vent to a good round 
oath, he lashed ata stack of sacks with his 
whip, and strolling out of the station rejoined 
his friend, and together they went into the 
bar of the big hotel opposite, Tae Yorkshire 
Stingo, and ordered brandy and sodas, and 
then went on to whisky, finally finishing with 
@ bottle of champagne; and when the Squire 
came out a couple of hours later, and mounted 





homewards, the groom saw that he was three 
sheets in the wind, and wondered, for ths 
handredth time, how his master contrived to 
manage his horse so well, and save his neck 
from being broken, when he was half tipsy. 
* o 


The journey to London was a long and 
tedious affair, tedious to each one of the three 
travellers. _ 

Granny was too old not to be fatigued and 
upset by so much jolting, hurry and bastle ; 
though, had she experienced ten times the 
amount of pain and discomfort, she would not 
have given up her much-loved trip to town. 

Stephanie was unused to travelling or con- 
straint of any kind, and felt, before the dis- 
tance was half accomplished, that she wanted 
to get out and stretch her limbs by a long, 
brisk walk; while Annette hated being for 
any time under the eye of the mistress whom 
she secretly loathed, and who Knew a great 
dea] too much of her private affairs and past 
history to please her. 

At last, however, it came to an end, and 
they arrived at King’s Cross; and, after 
infinite trouble and many sacrc’s on the part 
of the Frenchwoman, who had to do every- 
thing single-handed, Stephanie being quite 
bewildered by the noise and crowd, they were 
stowed into a cab, package, band.boxes and 
all, and drove off to Morley-street. 

Though she was wearied with the restraint 
of sitting so long, more than actually fatigued, 
the drive throuzh the brilliantly-lighted streets 
was fall of interest to Stephanie, who had not 
seen London, nor been in & large city since 
ten years before, when she had travelled from 
Rome after her parents’ death with an artist, 
an old friend of her father’s, so the fine shops, 
with their bright gaslights and rich wares, 
interested her greatly, if silently. 

Bat, then, she was not in the habit of giving 
utterance to her thoughts or expressions of 
gizlish delight. 

Granny had repressed any demonstration of 
that kind as frivolous, and she had therefore 
grown up self-contained and more serious than 
most girls of sixteen would be. 

Moreover, Mrs. Grandison was fierce as 4 
Tartar, or a Tark, or an Indian, or any 
other ill-tempered despot, and snapped and 
snarled if either of her companions uttered a 
word, 80 silence was the best policy. 

She recovered herself somewhat when they 
arrived at Morley-street, and a neat maid- 
servant opened the door, anda flood of mellow 
light streamed oat across the dark street, 
telling of warmth and comfort within; and 
on entering the dining room, where places 
were laid for three, she found Sir Grantley 
Grandison waiting to welcome her, and install 
her as mistress p-o fem. in the pretty little 
baadbox of a house. 

‘I thought I’d come and give you a wel- 
come," he drawled, in his affeoted way. 

“ Very good of you!” she smiled, graciously, 
her overweening vanity being pleased by this 
attention. 

‘Not at all,” with a wave of his white, 
diamond.ringed hand. ‘Must make you 
comfortable while you stay in town.” 

‘Ah! Must you?” a knowing look on her 
wrinkled face that was more than usually 
repulsive, for she was ghastly ander her rouge 
with fatigue, and her wig was crooked ; and 
while one black streak, meant to do daty for 
an eyebrow, ran up towards her false tresses 
like Mephistopheles’, the other took a down. 
ward carve, and was mixed up with her eye- 
lid, and altogether she was & ludicrous and 
deplorable looking object, 

“Ofcourse! Will you have dinner served 
at once?” ri 

“ Dinner?” looking at the table inquiringly. 
‘‘Ig there anything ready? thought 
Devereux said he had lent the two housemaids, 
and that I should have to do the best I could 
for a cook?”’ 

‘80 he has; but I have sent Mrs. Tressol 
to you, an excellent woman, who knows how 
to make soup and entrées to perfection.” 





his new mare, Red Sorel, and turned her head 





‘ And spoils everything else, I spose?" 
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“ By no means. Still those are her strong 


points.” 

‘t Aocest my thanks, Grantley. Yon area 
true friend,” and she langhed sarcastically. 

* Not at all,” he muttered, getting vary red, 
and tearing at the bell to hide his confusion 
and annoyance which he dare not show, for 
his beantifal mother had been a little indis- 
creet after her marriage; and there were some 
who said he had no right or title to the 
Grandison baronetcy, and that Gabrielle had 
compromising letters in her possession that 
would have gone a long way to show he was 
not his supposed father's son. 

At any rate, he was studiously courieons to 
his cousin, though he hated ber cordisHy, and 
never gave her cause to become an enemy to 
him. I¢ cost him something like a thousand 
pounds providing her with most of the things 
she required during her stay in town; but then 
he used to console himself with the reflection 
that she had the power to deprive him of ten 
thousand rer annum, and that he was only 
bothered with her four months ont of the 
twelve, and, like a sensible man, he made the 
best of matters, and kept her tongue quiet. 

‘‘And eo this is Stephen's child!” he 
drawled, just as they were sitting down to 
dinner, and Stephanie came hastily into the 
room, still in her blue velvet gown, bat with 
her beautiful hair uncovered, and shining in 
the lamplight. 

“Yes, that’s my boy’s daughter. ‘Spose 
you think she’il do?’’ with a leer at him, 

“Yes. I think she will.” 

“Stephanie, this is your cousin, Sir Grantley 
Grandizon, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for this trip to town, and this charming 
houge! 

The girl murmured something as the 
Baronet clasped her band, her eyes drooping 
sbyly, and the roses blooming brightly on her 
cheeks, after encountering his glance, 

“Glad to see you in town, my dear!” he 
remarked, assuming a paternalair to reaganre 
her, for he eaw she was nervona, though the 
air hardly sat well on him, for he sy oA: 
fifty years old, and was a singularly handsome, 
well-preserved man, Tall, elegant, handsome, 
with close.cropped fair hair, slightly sprinkled 
with grey, and a long, tawny moustache, keen 
blue eyes, clear-cut patrician features. He 
alwaye dressed well and fashionably, and his 
manners were perfect, and showed he mixed 
with the upper ten. 

“Thank you!” che murmured, as she 
slipped into a chair at the side of the table, 
and began to take her soup, 

“This is the first time you have been to 
London, is it not?” he went on, 

“T pacsed through it when I came from 
Rome ten years ago.” 

“Ab! You were only a little girl then!” 
he smiled, 

“ She’s not much more than a little girl 
now.” put in Granny, 

“No. he looks very young,” 

“ Sixteen a week ago,” 

** Just the right age for enjoying balls and 
parties, Yon are, of course, looking forward 
to all the gaieties of town?" 

‘“‘I—don’t know!" she anewered, 
tatingly. 

“Don’t know what?” demanded Granny, 
sharply. 

‘* Whether I shall like a town life and 
gaicty as well as a country life and quiet,”’ 
she replied timidly, tifting her violet eyes to 
her grandmother’s face, 

*Padge!" returned thet antiable person, 
tartly. “‘ You don’t know what youare talking 
about!" 

“By Jove! What beautiful eyes!" thonght 
the Baronet, “and she's evidently afraid of 
that old hag, 9s we all are,” Aloud he said, 
“We must do our best to make your atay 
pleacant, make you enjoy it,” 

“A chit like that!’ exclaimed Mrs. Grandi- 
80n, contemptuonusly, pointipg a withered 
forefinger at her, ‘‘taking trouble over ber. 
Pooh 1” 

“ Certainly ; 


hesi- 


I shall do all I can for 





Stephen's child while it isin my power 40 do 
go |” 


“Thatis right; I shan't object,” sneered 
Granny. “I spose you won't be the only 
man in London ready to make a fool of bim- 
self over her,” 

“T daresay not,” he agreed, coolly. 

“Are you very fond of music?” he asked 
her 8 moment Jater. 

sz oy ay et . ss 

* Do you and sing yourself ?’ 

* A little,”’ » 4 rejoined, modestly, _ 

“Now what's the good of telling lies?” 
snapped Granny, who was getting more and 
more tired, consequently more and more orgss, 
though she could not make up her mind to 
leaye the good things on the table, and go to 
bed. ‘She has a voice like a nightingale! I 
declare I'd rather listen to it than I would to 
any of those who appear at Her Majesty's, but 
I can’t say much for her playing.” ‘ 

“Then we must send in a piano,” said 
Grantley, kindly. ‘There is not one here, 
and I shall hope to hear you sing.” 

‘“‘ Thank you so much,” she answered, graie- 
fully, and though he was long past the age 
when men easily lose their hearts or their 
heads over women, and was not weil-atricken 
enough in years to be yet a silly old fool over 
them, he felt he would send in a dozen pianos 
to win such another g'ance from those beanti- 
ful pansy eyes. 7 

‘*And you will sing tome sometimes!" he 
persisted, : 

*« Of conrse she will,” answered her ancient 
relative. ‘‘ Whenever you wish to hear her.” 

“ Will you?” he queried again, for he felt 
he would rather not listen unless she did it 
willingly, ' 

“ Yos; I shall be very glad to sing to yon,’ 
she rejoined, “if you care to hear me, It 
would be selfish nee to do so if you send me 
® piano to give me pleasure,” : 

t Thanks,” he said aloud ; and to kimgelf, 
‘‘ Unsophisticated little woman. How goan 
will your disinterestedness come to an end, 


and your unselfish innogence disa) t after 
you mix with our world of f and fri- 
volity ?” 

“ Where is Sir Hawke now ?” asked Granny 
in sleepy tones, 

“ At Nice,” 


“Oh!” with evident disappointment. ‘I 
thought he would be sure to be in town at this 
time.” 

x He comas to England next week,” 

“And in what favoured spot will he take 
up his abode?” 

‘** Albemarle-strect,” 

* Not far from here?” : 

“No; he will be able to pay hia devoirs 
often,” and he glanced almost unconsciously 
at Stephanie, who was busy dissecting a 
marron glacée, the like of which ahe had never 
tasted before, and which ocoupied all her 
attention. 7 

“He won't do,” scoffed Granny, as thongh 
interpreting the glance, ‘‘ Old, ugly, disreput- 
able, not particularly well off,” 

“Two thousand a-year,”’ ’ 

‘‘T married fiye thousand,” rejoined Mre. 
Grandieon, quickly, ‘‘ and I expect her to do 
better,” nodding in the dizection of her un- 
conscious grandchild. 


“I gee. This ie a speculation!” ina fone | 


deeply tinged with disgust. 

“Ot course it is,” with a diabolical grin. 
“Do you know any elderly beaus with plenty 
of cash?” . 

“No; and if I did I should hesitate before 
introducing them here. She dezerves a better 
fate.” 

** Oh, indeed ! 
and win yourself. ‘ 
“That I shopld if I were a younger 
man.”’ . 

“And if,” sneered Granny, ‘there were 
not that charming little establishment in St. 
John’s Wood, and the three glive branches. 
You won't do, Grantley. I want fifteen thon’ 
a-year, and a higher title than yours, You 
won't doe.” 


Perhaps you'd like to goin 


‘Never imagined for a minute I would,’’ 
he responded, teetily. ‘‘ I’m nos in my dotage 
et.” , 
ee No; but you're going that way, and there's 
no surer sign of it-than when a man begine 
to make a fool of himself over a pretty face. 
Now you're not quite enough to suit me ; 
besides, we get on so admirably already, and 
ou are eo generous and kind that it would 
be unnecessary to te aay 3 ties and oN us 

closer together. my dear cousin?" 
“ OF a aioe 1” he assented, 


hastily. 

“Very well. That's all right then, and when 
you do come scrogs gn lord, wish more 
money then brains, do me the favogr to intro- 
duce hima here.” ; : 

‘ Yes, yea,” and then, seeing that Biephanic 
had finished the delicacy that interested her 
so much, he changed the conversation ; for he 
was a gentleman, though fast, and did not 
wish arything to reach the girl's ears that 
might be painfal to hor, and bring a blush to 
her cheek; and by-and-by he took his leave, 
and ahartig, ofiae Granny wes comfortably 
ensconced between the blanketa, while her 
ourls bung on the mirror, and her teeth 
repoeed in a glass of water,.and her eyebrows 
and xion were smudged and smeared 
over the lace frilled pillows where her bald old 

d 


head lay. 

ts ag the little drassing-room olose by, 
Annette was getting herself to sieep by & 
string of curses directed egsinst her mietrese, 
and overhead, in @ eoelte oiate draped room, 
Stephanie lay with her haiz togsed about 
her white throat, and her red lips parted, 
looking like an angel. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuer next week passed rapidly, fer Stephanie 
was busy spending the ten pounds Grasny 
gave her with Annette’s help, and making up 
some pretty, simple white dresses and hates ; 
and then when they were ready she sppeared, 
by her grandmother's command, in the pretty 
little drawing-room at five o'clock 40 pour out 


tea, . 

At — — oe ponent + ee ane 
and num people p into % 
apartment ; but, by degrees, she grew collected, 
and gazed round with interest. a 

The guests were mostly men, ranging in 
age from twenty to eighty, andof all gorts and 
conditions. 

There 2 R sae old p= on 
bling her mother, in 

inted and made up in the moat palpable and 

efaced fashion, but not a woman in the 
room was under sixty except heraelf. The firat 
rson who found her gut in her retreat be- 
ind a big Japanese soreen was Grantley 
Grandison, and he commenced a conversation 
at once. Ae » 

“This is your first appearance, is it nt 

“Yes! ’ very timidly. 

“TL hope it won'the yourlaat.” 

“No? seeing jaabins up ab him with 

air of big, frightened eyes. 
rt I fi. you will like the sqaiety yon 
find yourself in, and won’t shap 4,” 

‘Granny won't let me do that,’’ she ro- 
inined, paicaly. ce 

**No. I suppose not. 

“ What Dan aoa !” he went on, regard- 
ing the lovely spray of gardenies and stepha- 
notis curiously that she wore at her breast. — 

‘Yes. Are they not beantifal ?” enthuai- 
astically, 

“Were beautiful. You are fond of flowers. 
Those ~ baw the room are arranged by you. 
Am I not right?’ 

** Yes; bat how did you know ? pe 

‘‘ Gabrielle never had flowers in her rooma 
before.”” 

‘Had she not?” 

“Nol” a 

Perhaps Granny could nos »fford them, 
continued the girl, candidly, 





* Perhaps not!" egreed the Baronet. 
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“ You see thete,don’t cost anything.” 

“No, Hew is thai?’ and azsain he re- 

her curiously. 

“The Squire sends m3 up & great basket 
fall every week.” 

*Ah,Igee! The Squire?” 

“Yes, Squire Ruddock, of Moorscroft. He 
is a great frien? of Granny's, 

« And of yours, too, I suppose?’ 

“T haven't any friends,” she returned, with 
childlike innocence. “He comes to see 
Granny. (‘Oh! dceg he?’ thought Grantley), 
and, knowing that I like flowers, he sends 
goms up to me.” 

“T see. Then we town fellows won’t have a 
chance of presenting you with any ?” 

“T really don’t think I could mske use of 
any more,” she announced, gravely, as thongh 
reflecting, ‘‘ Allthe vases here are foll, and 
in the Cining room and my room, and I have 
these Fam wearing, and rome more for to- 
night.” 

“You are well supplied. Where are you 
going to-night 2?” 

“To Her Majesty's.” 

“Ah, yes! Patti sings in 77 Barbiere,” 

‘© Won't it be delightful?” locking at him 
with a bright, beaming glance that heightened 
her beanty. 

**To you, very, f have no Goubt,” he re- 
turned, with a kind of smile, 

‘‘Anf won't you care forit? Granny said 
you were going too?” 

‘Yes, Ialways enjoy hearing Patti. Only 
Ihave heard her and other fine singers so 
often that I cannot hope to experience the 
same sensation of delight that you will.” 

a maepore not. Still you will enjoy 
it a little,” she insisted. 

‘Of course I shall. Looking at you more 
in anything else, though," he added to him- 
8 


“ Will you be with us?" 

“No, Ihave a stall for the season. My 
cousin never goes unless she has a box.” 

“Ob, Iam gorry! Bat we shall see you 
dasing the evening?" she exclaimed, regret- 
fally, for Bhe liked her cougin, whom she had 
seen several times Guring the. week, and whose 
polished and conrtly manners contrasted 
favonrably with the rough ways of Dick Rad- 
dock, the only other man she knew, 

Rs Of course you will, I shall make a point 
fa} ae 

But just then Granny's voice rang ont, 
shrilly, ‘* Stephanie, age you there?” for Sir 
Hawke Treyellian had tofd her that. Grandigon 
was taiking te a ‘‘doosid pretty girl’ behind 
the screen, and 


to himself when there were other fellows pre- 
sent who could apptesiate a lovely face quite 
as well as he could. 

The girl.roge with 2 start at the sound of 
that shrill voice, and made a step forward 
tremblingly. 

“ Take my ve 9 said her cousin, drawin 
her ljttle hot hand thropgh hisarm. “I wi 
help you to face these strangers.” 

“ Phanks,” ghe murmured gratefally, end 
together they emerged fram the friendly 
shelier of the screen, 

Tt was undonbtedly an ordeal for any girl to 
go through, for 3 murmar of admiration rose 
from she men, as one and all etared at her, 
beardless youths and hoary-pated old patri- 
achs, while the matrons raised their eye- 
glaszes, and gorutiniced her mercilessly. She 
advanced slaty. with downcast eyes, Joking 
like * beautiful picture in her soft white gown 
With its garniabing of snowy blooms, and pale 
gold pare 

‘‘This ia my granddaughter, Stephen's 
child,” announced Atoar in shrill ining when 
she reached her, and that was the signal for 
the men to press forward and shake hands, 
and the women to declare that ehe wag the 
living image of her father, .and a perfect 
—" a8 far as her looks were con- 

“Yes, she’s handsome, like ug all,” re- 
marked Gabrielle, with 9 satisfied emisk, 


that night, and waited in the vestibule. 


“She has eyes the colour of yours,” 
remarked Sir Hawke, who had been impu- 
dently staring at her. 

‘Yee, only not so Jarge,” returned the old 
woman concei i.e Regent used to say 
my eyes were the finest he had ever seen.”’ 

“Ah! Did he. No doubt he wasa good 
judge of feminine beauty,” sneered Trevellian, 
and then he moved up close to Stephanie, and 
commenced talking to her. 

‘You s»s going to grace my box at the 
Opera to-night with your presence,” he said, 
after a while. 

“Yes,” she murmured, quite overcome by 
his me ly looks and familiar bearing. 

“T shall be the observed of all cbeervers, 
and envied by every fellow in the house! ” 

‘* Will you?” she responded, rather be- 
wildered to know why, and feeling she must 
talk, for Granny was telegraphing savagely to 
her to talk, 

‘* Yes, ef courae.”’ 

“Why? Ye your box the best in the 
houss ?”* 

“No; ‘far from it. But I shall bave the 
prettiest woman in London in it !"’ he replied, 
audaciouely, 

“Then you expect other friends to join you 
there to night?” she interrogated. 

“Sweet simplicity 1’? he muttered, adding 
aloud, ‘‘ Oh, yes, F've no doubt there'll be a 
strong contingent from the stalls in it!” 

‘My cousin is very young,” whispered Sir 
Grantley in bis ear, for he felt an unaccount- 
able sense of annoyance steal over him at the 
msnuer of the old rous towards his young 
relative, “She doesn't understand compli- 
ments and flattery yet.” 

‘‘Bhe soon will, though,’ laughed Sir 





was left open, and sovae stdod in the corridor, 
but they talked over the others’ heads or 
across their shoulders, and addressed so many 
uestions to her, that she was quite confused. 
Only Granny was equal to the occasion, and 
had a grin and a sweet word for each anw 
every one, and assented graciously to their 
request that they might be allowed to oall. 

Sir Hawke managed to get rid of most of 
them when the curtain went up again, but one 
or two stuck persistently, and refused to take 
the unmistakable hints he gave. 

‘* How did you like it?’ asked Sir Grantley,. 
when they were waiting for his carriage, 
which was to take them back to Morley- 
street, 

* Oh, it was delightfal |!" she resayned, ‘1 
could listen to Patti for ever! Only some of 
the gentlemen talked too much, I thought.”* 

“Yes. It ie better to listen than talk at 
the Opera,” 

And then he cut out the many aspirants to 





the honcur of escorting her to the carriage, 
; banded her in himself, les Sir Hawke perform 
'@ similar office for Granny, and then, getting 
iin, accompanied them home, and accepted an 
| invitation to supper, at which ons or twe 
, brainless younger sons assisted. 
{ After that a regular round of gaisty com 
menced, A stroll in the park in the morning, 
a drive there in the afternoon, or @ visit tc 
Harlinghsm, or a flower show or a bazaar, 
then a dinner of four, a partic carrée at Morley- 
street, or at one of tha fat matrons; then the 
opera or theatre, after which they oocasicnally 
| went toa public dance, but never to any at 
| private houses. 

Granny lacked the cxirée to good houses, 
/ where there were young girls; and, though 


Hawke, and the Baronet felt he could have , Sir Grantley would willingly have got invita- 
knocked him down with pleasure for his tions for his couein, he knew Mra. Grandison 
insolence, only he knew he was powerless, | would not let her go withont her, and she was 
that Mrs. Grandison’s tacties would inevitably | barred by most of the élite on account of 
| produce similar impertinences from most of her shady reputation and extraordinary 
the dissipated men of her set, and that her appearance. 
evil reputation would inevitably clond the; Wherever Stephanie sppeared she had a 
prospects and dim the brightness of her grand- | string of cavaliers. She never lacked ar 
child’s character. 'escort ner a partner, and the amount of 
Besides, he knew what the old beldame was flowers, gloves, on-bons, perfumes, fans, and 
playing for, and he dared not thwart her | things of that sort she reccived was comething 
' openly, bat he determined secretly to do} enormous. 
his best to shield Stephanie from harm and| The houce was a perfect bower of blossoms, 
insult. and she pinned on a fresh spray every time 
Accordingly, he was at Her Majesty's early she went out. 
At first she demurred to taking these 
Before long Sir Hawke made his appear- | presents, but Granny ridiculed her, and said 


‘ance, bearing an immense borquet of Mal-|every fachionable girl did so, and dalled, if 


that he thought it was a | 
‘‘demnd shame” that he should keep her all | 


maison roses, and did not look over well-pleased | #he did not altogether silence, ker soruples ; 
when he caught sight of Grantley. ; and, indeed, these things were a necessity for 
‘Waiting for the pretty cousin, eh?” he ; her, she went out so much; and Granny told 
sneered. | her plainly that she could not afford to snpply 
“ Yea,"" Inconically rejoined the Baronet, | her with gloves, &c.; and, thinking she was 
and the moment he saw Grapny’s painted | doing what others did, she came st last to 
face peering through the glass doors he | accept the nomorons cfferings laid at her 
rachel” forward with an eagerness quite shrine. 
foreign to him, and drew Stephanis’s hand} Perhaps the most persistent donor, and the 
through his arm in a reassuring way that was / man she liked least was Sir Hawke Trevellian. 
comforting to the girl, who was a little startled ; Every day, on some pretext or other, he 
and amazed at some of her experiences that j appeared at Morley-street, always armed with 
By. '@ present. Nowa fan, or box of gloves, anon 
Sir Hawke had to content himeelf with! tiskets for a new play, or Floral Hil concert, 
Granny, and be swore a trifle under hie/ ore polo match at Horlingham, or a féte at 
breath, but consoled himeeif with the reflec. the Botanical, or an offer of a couple of tickets 
tion that he would bave this pretty lamb all; for the lawn at Aecot, things that he knew 
to himeelf in his box ; and Grantley went to, Granny could not get, and would be thenkfal 
the stalls just before the curtain rose, and! for; and while he psid constant attentions to 
then Trevellian presented his lovely roses, | Stephanie, he had loarnt from experienee to 
paying they were like her skin, white with a! treat her with a certain «mount of respect 


tioge of pink in them. 

Ske was innocently delighted with them, 
and for a few moments forgot to leok at the 
stage; but, by-and-by, the sweet notes of the 
singets ringing out attracted and held her 
spell-bound, and she was sublimely uncop- 
scious of ber admirer’s risky compliments and 
double entendres, and also of the number of 
opera-glasses that were levelled persistently in 
her direction. 

Atter the first act she came back to earth, 
and was surprised at the number of men who 
crowded into the box. 








Indeed, there were so many that the door 


and deference. 

Moreover, he liked her as well #9 such a 
hoary-headod, selfish, old raseal cond like any 
one besides himeelf, and admired her 
immensely, so much £0, that he was willing to 
give up hie long cherished hachelorhood, end 
become a Benedick for hor sweet eake, 

Mrs. Grandison told him plainly he would 
not do, unless his cousin, the Burl of Bridge- 
mont, who was in a delicate state of bealth, 
died, when he would come in‘o the title and 
estates, worth about sixteen thousand a year. 

That would snit ber, but she had no idea of 
sacrificing her beautiful grandchild for a 
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paltry two thousand, though the prospects of 
getting her married that year seemed nearly 
nil. 

It was Jaly, and she had received only four 
proposals, and those not at all in accordance 
with Granny's ideas of the eternal fitness of 
things, and she knew at this late period of the 
season there would be no new catches appear- 


ing. 

The bachelors Stephanie had met at dinners 
and dances had pockets as light as their heels, 
and did not meet the old lady's views, and she 
began seriously to think of harking back, and 
encouraging Dick Raddock, onthe spec his 
providing liberally for her. 

She became more grumpy and cross day by 
day, as the season drew to its close; and to 
solace herself went often to play euchre at the 
Countess of Delmontaine's house, where a 
nice crew of blacklegs and gamblers assem- 
bled nightly. 

(To be continued.) 








BY THE REGISTRAR. 
—0:— 


‘' Anp 80 this is the end!” exclaimed Bertie 
Blount, bitterly. 

“Is is,” afficmed Nora Grant briefly. 

They stood opposite each other in her sister’s 
pleasant parlour, by an open fire that glowed 
cheerily through the gathering dusk—he, a 
tall, stalwart young fellow, with a decided 
manner, and a dark, strongly-moulded face, 
jast then pale and sternly set; she, a slim, 
daintily-lovely little damsel, a coquette from 
the toe of her small slipper to the topmost 
curl of her golden brown head. 


** One of those pretty, precious plagues that haunt 
A lover with caprices soft and dear, 
That like to make a quarrel, when they can't 
Find one each day of the delightful year — 
Bewitching, torturing "’ 


This was the end of an uncommonly earnest 
quarrel, more lively even than the privileges of 
their partial relationship—his brother being her 
sister's husband—had hitherto allowed them; 
the end, also, of many fond dreams on his 
part, and of many charming and gracefal 
concessions on hers, which had made the 
wintry days very bright to them both since 
he came to visit and make acqtaintance with 
his sister-in-law, and straightway lost his 
heart to Miss Grant. 

Bat he was inclined to be jealous, and she 
to be restive under the strange new inflaenee 
against which she rebelled even while she felt 
herself blessed in yielding to it; and as he 
had already vexed her by making it a last 
effort to persuade her not to go to the neigh- 
bouring city of Manchester with a party to a 
concert, under the escort of a certain fast 
young man whom he particularly disliked, 
when he put into words the love she had read 
in his eyeqJong since, it is hardly surprising 
that he mét with a refusal. 

“You are like the dog in the manger,” 
Nora had pouted, her hazel eyes sparkliog 
teasingly under their dark, drooping lashes. 
*' Why should you wish me to miss to-night, 
when I so seldom have a chance, living in 
this slow little town, to hear any good music? 
If you wanted to take me yourself now——” 

“I do want to,” protested Blount, “ but 
you know I promised Uncle Furest last week 
to go to nis birthday party, and it is this 
game night. He is eighty years old, and 
thinks a great deal of having all the family» 
there. I can’t break the engagement even for 
you.’ 

Misa Grant was somewhat deficient in the 
minor morals, it may be, but certainit is tha 
her temper rose at this answer. ee 

All her life she had been spoiled and 
deferred to, and hai found in most of the 
young men she kaew bat a succession of 
devoted slaves, And now was this grave, 





masterfally handsome man to disappoint her 
for the sake of an old relation's wishes ? 

** And yet you can ask me to do what you 
won't do yourself, and break an engagement 
of mine?" she said. “That may be good 
lawyer’s policy, but I don’t call it fair— 
especially since you haven't the shadow of a 
right to take such an interest in my matters,” 

“ Bat ob, my dearest, if you would give me 
the right!" cried the young man. 

And then out it all came—the old, old story, 
ever new #o each lover that lives it, only to be 
met with the curt assurance that Miss Grant 
did not intend to give an} one tne .ight to 
interfere with her affairs—least of alla person 
who so evidently would delight in thwarting 
all her harmless plans for pleasure. 

And thus it was that she came to affirm 
that this was the end. 

Blount paused one long moment, looking 
down at her where she stood, with the fire- 
light playing over her fair, flashed face, and 
finding out the sparkles of gold-dust in her 
bright hair; then turned sharply away, and 
without another word left the room. 

‘ Well, I must say!” 

Nora threw up both her expressive hands in 
@ little gesture of surprise, amusement, dis- 
may, as she gazed wide-eyed at the door that 
had closed after her rejected lover. 

He was not the firat she had rejected. From 
the others there had been protestations and 
entreaties that wearied and annoyed her. 

She had sometimes found it difficult to get 
rid of those others. This man, however, 
seemed made of different staff. 

It was rather a downocast and troubled face 
that Miss Grant took up stairs with her; bat 
it was time to dress for the excursion to the 
concert, and not for worlds would she now 
have failed to go. 

She appeared presently gowned in golden- 
brown cloth, the very tint of her hair in 
shadow, with gleams of gold embroidery touch- 
ing it here and there. 

Ot varying golden browns were the close- 
curled ostrich tips that almost covered her 
small bonnet, and caressed the soft, short 
lovelocks above her brow. 

And her only ornaments were the tiny topaz 
stars in her ears, and the cluster of Marévhal 
Nie! rosebads on her breast. 

Her cheeks were delicately pink; her hazel 
eyes were fall of changsfal golden lights; her 
tongue ran gaily on. 

Ié was such an opportunity, this concert. 
Certainly, it was quite an inspiration for her 
friends to make up a party of masio-lovers, 
and secure this special train, that would bring 
them home the sams night. 

Bat for that she would probably have had 
to miss it altogether. She felt traly sorry for 
her sister, who mast datifally accompany 
Dick ont into the country on a long, cold drive 
to hie uncle's anniversary. 

For her part, she was glad that, unlike 
Anna, she was free, and obliged to consult no 
man in makiog her plans, she declared, with 
a delightful sauciness that made Fred and 
Annie both laugh, 

She was sure of having a splendid time. 
Ned Trent was always good company; and 
the chaperone of the party, the pretty Mrs. 
Howard, was just a girl herself. 

And then the wonderfal new concert-room 
in its ivory and gold; the lights, and flowers, 
and music; the beautifal toilets, the magnifi- 
cent flowers! 

Words failed her. She clasped both hands 
in one of her pretby, earnest, unconscious 
gestures, and gave a little sigh of entranced 
anticipation, 

Bat thongh the concert proved to be all 
Nora's fancy had painted them, there was yet 
something lacking to the charm of her 
evening. 


She woke past nine the next morning, not 
yet fully rested, and reviewed the whole affair 
miserably while she dressed. 

She owned to herself that it would have 
been pleasanter if Bertie had been with her 
instead of Mr. Trent—pleasanter if almost any 


other man had been, for Ned had not an. 
naturally taken her acceptance of his escort aa 
encouraging, and during their return had for 
the second time offered her his somewhat 
battered affections. 

And when she promptly refased them he 
had begged and threatened and reproached 
her with flirting, and altogether made her 
pass & most di ble hour in the train, 
where the smoky lamp gave her a headache ; 
and it was maddeningly difficalt to pitch her 
voice 80 as to be above the noise of the 
train by her companion, and yet not heard b. 
the sleepy and -out groups scat 
about on the uncomfortable seats. 

Ned's reproaches had had the sting of trath 
in them, and found the way to her conscience. 

She felt indefiaably degraded that she had 
allowed such a man to come so near her as to 
dream that he might win her, though, too 
carelessly accepting the double social standard 
of morals by those older and supposed to be 
wiser than herself, she had liked him well 
enough once, and had even felt flattered by 
attentions from one whom her little world of 
society delighted to honour for the sake of his 
fortune and family. 

Now contact with a truer type of manhood 
had all unconsciously taught her truth to her 
own finer instincts, and— 


‘« All men beside seemed to her like shadows." 


Now—she tossed back her proud little head 
with an impatient flash of her eyes at the 
troubled, wistful eyes that had looked at her 
out of her mirror—now she had rejected 
Bertie, and he was not the man to plead with 
her again; and it was nigh time to go down to 
breakfast. 

Her sister was waiting for her in the dining- 
room, enthroned behind her bright coffee 
service and pretty harlequin caps and saucers, 
with the unconscious and delightfal little air 
of importance peculiar to happy young matron- 
hood at home. 

The men had breakfasted and gone, but she 
had had the table set again for Nora in the 
sunshiny, flower-filled south window, and was 
prepared for a long, leisurely gossip, such as 
girls love, about the gaieties of last night. 

She had thoroughly enjoyed her share of 
these, and she was serenely sure that her 
attentive husband would not let her miss a 
good concert before the season closed. 

“Did you have a good time of it?” she 
began, eagerly, ‘“ We did, of course, Bat do 
tell me about the concert and all the rest? 
Are Madame Varley’s diamonds as marvel- 
a the papers say? Andis she really so 

ve) y ” 

Thus adjared, Nora duly proceeded to de- 
scribe toilets and jewels, fashions and faces, 
solos and duets, in the odd medley which 
feminine recollections of a concert night are 
apt to be. 

Happy Auna! she was thinking while they 
chatted idly on together. A girl who always 
knew her own mind, who never lets a perverse 
temper lead her into trouble, who wae as pretty 
and He: and pleasant to behold as a con- 
tented white kitten purring by the fireside. 

No wonder the course of her true love had 
run with perfect smoothness—no wonder she 
was so conveniently blind to the grief others 
a on themselves through their owa 

y. 

Nora felt she had reason to bless that con- 
venient blindness of her sister's in the few 
days that followed before Bertie Blount’s viait 
came to its long since appointed close, and~ he 
bade her farewell with no word or look more 
than might seem required by their nominal 
relationship, tke conventionalities of which he 
had carefully kept up to the end. 

It was some months after this that Dr. 
Blount, who had brought in the morning mail 
and lingered to look over his share of it, sad- 
denly broke off in reading a letter from his 
brother. 

‘‘ Here’s great news!” he cried. ‘ Bertie 
will be here some time to-day. He's got to 
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nese of a woman he's jast married, and will , 
give usa call in passing. It seems a decidedly 
romantic affair—atern guardian, secret engage- 
ment, elopement, withheld fortune, and all 
that sort of thing. He says she’s charming, 
and—— ‘There goes the bell! Another case 
of grip and scared.to-death, I suppose.” 

It proved, instead, to be an urgent call toa 
baby in convulsions. a ; 

He dropped his letter in Anna's lap as he 
went out, , 

‘Read for yourself, wife, and then kindly 
relieve Nora's curiosity. She's apparently 
petrified with it. Give me a girl for grasping 
as any hint of romance!” 

Nora had, indeed, sat like one turned to 
stons, #¢ her  brother-in-law's startling 
announcement. Bact something she knew she 
must say. e - 

“Will Bertie bring his wife with him?" 
she presently managed to ask, in quite her 
asual voice. P 

Anna had been devouring the important 
letter as if curiosity concerning possible 
romances were not a failing belonging only to 
unmarried women. It was a fall minute 
before she looked up and replied. 

« Why, it isn'ta week since he married her | 
CGvald you reasonably expect any bridegroom 
of that standing to be travelling without his 
wife?” 

Before Nora could speak again the servant- 
girl came for directions about dinner, and 
Anna left the room with her, on hospitable 
cares intent, while her sister sat rigidly still, 
glad to be alone. 

So she was to meet Bertie Blount'’s wife— 
the wife of the man who such a short time 
siace had wished to marry her ! 

It seemed odd, she reflected, dally; but, 
then, men did change quickly—more quickly 
shan women. 

Bat no doubts the change was much to 
Bertie’s advantage, and the woman he had 
married would make him happier than she 
could have done. She sincerely hoped so, 
and she wondered if it would be possible for 
her to like Mra. Bertie Blount. She would 
try. At all costs, she must meet her as a 
friend, with a cordial welcome, though of 
course it would not really matter to her how 
suoh & mere stranger might feel. 

Naturally, she would seem like any other 
stranger to Mrs, Blount (repeating the name 
to herself, as one might turn a knife in a 
wound), unless, indeed, her husband happened 
to have told her of his passing fancy —told her 
with a smile and a caress, thankfal for the 
fortunate disappointment that had kept him 
free for her. 

The tears that had sprang to Nora's eyes 
dried as at the touch of fire. She started to 
her feet with an impatient movement, and 
found herself confronting Bertie Blount, 
alone, and hours earlier than he had been 
expected. 

At once all feeling was swept out of her 
face. She smiled on him brightly, offering him 
her hand. 

“Let me congratulate you, Bertie. Your 
letter came only this morning, and Anna and 
Ihave just heard the news. Very sudden it 
seemed, but very delightful.” 

He stood speechless, motionless, looking at 
her perplexedly. 

She went on, feeling that any words were 
better than silence between them. 

_ “You are earlier than we had hoped. Dick 
is out, bat I will call Anna. We shall all be 
80 pleased to meet your wife. She is with 
you, of course?" 

_ Bertie had been actually staring at her, as 
in boundless wonder. At this last he spoke, 
abruptly. 

_ ‘‘ What news are you talking about? What 
lie have you heard? I have no wife !"’ 

Nora was astonished in her turn, 

“‘ Why, you are going to France on business 
of hers now! How can you deny it? You 
spoke of her in your letter. Dick told us, 
He said you wrote you had married a charm- 





ing woman, and——" 


‘* Well, so I have—and several others, too— 
bat what has that to do with your dark 
sayings? Didn't you,” breaking into irre. 
pressible laughter as he saw her utter amaze- 
ment at this cool avowal—‘‘didn'’s you know 
I'm a registrar, authorised to perform mar- 
riages? You didn't know it? On, but this 
is too ridiculous! I freely own that, in my 
offi sial capacity, I married & very charming 
girl lately, and, as her lawyer, am now going 
to Paris to look after some interests of hera 
there. But how coald you be so deluded as to 
believe-—"’ 

Then suddenly his voice and manner changed 
from mirth to tenderest, though exultant, 
earnest as he went on. 

“ Bat you did care when you believed I was 
married! I saw it in your eyes before you 
could hide it, proud as you are. Confess it 
now, and make me happy at last.” 

And she did. 

When, a little later, she taxed Anna with 
her deception, though without revealing all 
its consequences, that young woman calmly 
pointed to the calendar hanging by her desk, 
where was displayed the date,— 

** April first.” 

‘' Why did I make you thiok such a foolish 
thing, my dear? Because it’s the day of 
April fools, and I rejoice to have caught you, 
and taken revenge for some of your tricks. 
Besides which, you set the trap yourself, by 
misunderstanding Dick, and I only helped you 
to fall into it. Bat, oh, what I must have 
missed in not seeing your meeting! Did she 
ask after your wife, Bertie? Did she offer 
you her congratulations? What did you two 
talk about all the time before that stupid girl 
. — thought to inform me that you were 

ere?"’ P. 

“Oar conversation was too long to repeat,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ but I will claim your congratu- 
lations. For, though she knows I have mar- 
ried three or four women besides this last, 
Nora has consented to be my wife!” 








THE ROUNDHEAD GHOST. 
—o— 


Fierce and wild the March wind whistled 
around the old chimneys that were coeval with 
the Commonwealth. The brook was frozen 
tight, the ridges of snow yet lay along the 
mountain gorges, and old Betty hastened into 
the house, her head tied up ina woollen shawl, 
like a ship scadding before a cyclone, 

‘‘Mias Sally! Miss Sally!" she screamed, 
‘the weasels has got into the hen-house and 
killed every solitary fowl! Bied ‘em to death 
as neat ag if it was done with a lancet.” 

At the same moment, Cora Hurst had rushed 
into the only rcom where they kept a fire— 
the great, shining, yellow-walled kitchen— 
orying out,— 

* Oh, Bally, the violets are frozen, and so 
are all the lilies.of-the-valley and the callas 
that you were keeping for the Easter market! 
Oh, isn't it dreadfal |" 

Sarah Hurst laid down her tablet and 
pencil, 

** Youarea pair of Cassandras,”’ said she, with 
enforced composure. ‘Is there any other bad 
piece of news you have got to tell me?” 

‘‘T gay, Miss Sally,” called a bass voice 
from the shed adjoining, ‘‘I ain't fit to come 
in where folks is, but I'll just have to go to the 
farm well for water; our pump is frozen as 
tight asa drum!" 

** It does seem as if we had the wast lack of 
anybody!” sighed old Betty. 

Cora went up to her sister, and passed her 
arm lovingly around the long, slim neck. 

‘*Come to breakfast, Sally,” said she, ‘ At 
least the coffee pot hasn't exploded, and the 
last of the eggs is beaten up into a delicious 
omelet, I should like meat for breakfast, but 
as long as Moses has such a limitless appetite, 
I shall have to content myself with bread and 
batter.” 

‘*Thore it is, Cora,” said the elder sister. 


‘I was jast adding up our accounts, and I fiad 
we can’t afford the luxury of retainers. Moses 
must go!” 

Cora clasped her hands. 

‘*Moses! Oa, Sally! Poor Moses, who 
works go zealously all day long, and worships 
you as if you were his patron saint! Bat what 
is to become of him?” 

‘*T don’t know, dear. I only know that ad- 
verse fortune has proved too much for me. I 
had calculated upon sending those fowls to the 
Bodmin market at a fancy price. and on real- 
ising & considerable sum on the Easter flowers. 
Bat they are both gone at one fell swoop. 
And, oh, Cora, this is likely to be a disastrous 
Easter for us! "’ 

“Don't talk in that way!'’ said Cora, 
stamping her small foot on the floor. ‘‘ Easter 
is never disastrous !”’ 

At this jancture honest Moses, all uncon. 
scious that his fate was trembling in the 
balance, came in with a pail of water—a ruddy- 
faced, gipsy-eyed boy of sixteen, who regarded 
“Miss Sally” as little short of a guardian 
angel. 

“TI say, Miss Sally,” began he, “is it 
trae?” 

“Is what true, Moses? " 

“ That this ’ere house is haunted!” 

‘* What nonsense, Moses!" 

* Just what I told 'em myself," nodded the 
lad, ‘“ Bat Mr. Palmer says there's a portrait 
of it in a Piymonuth picture paper, with ‘The 
Haunted House of Caradon Moor’ writ under 
it, and a long story of a revolutionary soldier 
that was shot down at the upper winder, over 
the porch, and comes there moonlight nights, 
all in his baff toggery.” 

‘Oh, Sally,” cried Cora, with a little hys- 
terical laugh, ‘' I knew that man was a reporter, 
though he made believe he was a surveyor, and 
wanted to run lines parallel with the new turn- 

ike.” 
pe Well, what difference does it make?" said 
Bally, dejectedly. ‘Nothing signifies very 
much now. If the Piymouth people like to 
open their eyes over a bogus ghost story—”’ 

‘‘ Bat is ittrue?” urged Moses—‘‘ about the 
soldier, I mean?” 

“Why, yes, I believe it is,"’ abstraotedly 
answered Sally. “It was my great-grand- 
father. Shot down, one Easter Eve, by a 
Roundhead—and my great-granduncle followed 
the assasein half across the moor with a 
rasty sickle—the firat implement of warfare 
he could seize upon—and cut him down jast 
beyond the big rock that was split by light- 
ning last autumn!” 

Moses rubbed his hands gleefully. 

‘Then, by hocky,”’ cried he, ‘ there'd ought 
to be two ghosts! And it I——" 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, Moses!’ shrilly inter- 
rupted old Betty, bringing in the hot cakes, 
which she had destined for a breakfast sar- 
prise. ‘‘ Your bacon and fried potatoes is a- 
waiting for you out in the shed, and the 
quicker it’s eaten the quicker you'll get back 
to your work!"’ 

“ Gee—whillikens ! ’ muttered Moses, ‘‘ why 
didn’t I never hear these ghost stories afore? 
I mean to watch the winder over the perch the 
very first moonlight night.” 

As spring dawned slowly over the land, 
Moses’ blunt perception awakened to more 
facts than one. ; 

First, that his beloved Miss Sally and Miss 
Cora were sorely straightened for means; 
second, that there was some talk of selling 
the old house, and that Mr, Palmer had offered 
six hundred pounds. J fi 

“It’s only a tumble-down ruin,” said the 
farmer. ‘ Over three hundred year old, with 
nothing solid about it but the chimbl , and 
only a few acres of stony mountain land. No- 
body else won't give that for it!” 

‘Bix handred pounds!” cried Cora. ‘‘ Why, 
the man wants to swindle us!” 

“ Bat we can’t stay here and starve,” sighed 
Sally. ‘‘ Ofcourse the place is worth more 
than that; but there is no market for real 
estate on the moos. We must sell out at 





some price, and get nearer London.” 
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“And turn half-paid governesses and 
snubbed companions,” retorted Cora, ‘' Oa, 
Sally, how very hard the world is!" 

‘Tf we could raise a clear sam of six hun- 
dred pounds,” said calculating Sally, “ we 
might open a boarding-honse at Launceeton.’’ 

“Bat the squire wants half the money to 
remain on bond and mortgage.” 

‘* And for all I can see he is like to have 


everything his own way!" Bally. 
“Oh, look there, Coral Whoiathat?” 

“ An artist, sketching the ” gaid Core, 
frowning. ‘‘ Sitting perched on the wall, ex- 
actly as if he owned it! Send Moses to order 
him off!" 

‘No, don't,’’ interposed gentle Sally. 


‘The old house is picturesque, I suppose, 
against the yellow Mareh sunset.” 

‘‘ Bat there was another there this morning, 
mise,’ said Moses, ‘and two women axing 
at the gate if this ‘ere was the Haunted 


se. 

‘* T's getting a deal too much talked abons 
to suit me,” growled ald Betty. ‘Most 
everybody's got something to say about it 
every time I go to the village. They aay. for 
sartin there’s two or three eeen the ghost,” 

* Let them talk," said Sally. ‘ Talk does 
no harm.” 

Bat “talk” natarally produced a senea- 
tion—and the sensation ended in a regalar 
string of eighteeers, who nearly drove old 
Betty distracted by asking for glaases of water 
and erocaus-blecauss, and prepounding inter- 
minable questions. 

“I wish the ghost was in Jericho !’’ scolded 
Betty. 

Bat one night she came scampering im from 
a late visit to a crony down the road. 

“T'we seen it!’ she cried— I’ve seen it 
with these eyes! Theghost, astandin’ at the 
windew! And I warn’t the only one ss eeen 
it, nyther. There was three or four others 
staring down by the beautiful elm tree—a 
newspaper mean, and the pictare maker of a 
Piymenth paper—and we only see it one 
minute, Oall Moses up! Let him tell them 
fools to go abont their business! {t's -bad 
enongh to be soared out o' one’s senses withont 
bein' mobbed by a set of curiosity hunters, 
And Moses has no business to go to bed before 
nine o’cloek.” 

“ He works hard in the day time, and needs 
his eleep,” said Saliy. “The people will go 
away in time. It is rather annoying, but——” 

“They actifly axed leave to through the 
house,” said Betsy. ‘‘And I told'em you 
wouldn't hear to is; and the newspaper man 
tried to give me half-a.crown, but I throwed it 
baer into his face. But I seen the ghost—yes 

id!” 

And she shivered, and threw an apron over 
her bead. 

Bcarcely a week had elspsed when two 
gentlemen requested andience of Sally and 
Corr. 

They were the identical newspaper man, 
whose subsidy had been scorned, and the lony- 
haired artist of the Piymouth weekly journal, 
and they offered the two sisters the sum of 
twelve handred pounds, cash down, for the old 
place on the moor. 

“Not that it’s worth that, intrinsically,” 
explained Mr. Hart, the former; “ but it has 
become rather promivent of late—a aorté of 
Mecta to evperstitious people, he, he, he! 
And there is something rather strange about 
that porch window—the light on the little win- 
dow panes, cr the refraction of the moonbeams 
or some cnrious effect—and my friend, Mr. 
Tenant, and myself think it wonldn't be a 
bad speculation to let people go through a 
haunted house four hundred years old at so 
much a head, It's quite handy for tourists, 
you see, and I and my friend are dieposed to 
think there’s money in it,” 

The sisters accepted the offer wighout delay. 
Tae nightly crowd of gazers, and the ghost 
story had made them nervous, and they were 
not sorry to exchange the historic rcof of their 
anvestors for a pretty cottage near the sea, 





jast big enough to take a boarder or two for 


the summer seacon, 

Mr, Palmer gnarled. 

“I'd have raised my price a litile if I'd 
known the place was in demand,” said he. 
“Taem city chaps will make a lot of money 
ont of it.” 

Betsy accompanied the young ladies, also 
Moses, in the capacity of ‘‘ nsefal man.” 

‘* Aad I'd like to know,” said the old woman. 
savegely, as she surveyed she articles which 
the latter had transferred from his garret 
chamber at the old house, “ what basiness 
yon’ve got with the old chest fall o’ Miss 
Sally's granofather's belongings ?” 

“You let them slope!" howled Moses. 
‘' Miss Cora, she said I could have ‘em, ever 
80 long ago.” 

And he guarded his treasures with Cerbe- 
= _ vigilance from Betsy's desecrating 

ands. 

That evening—an April-scentad Haster Eve, 
with the daffodils ali in bloom under the 
window—he came to where the sisters were 
unpacking their ancestral china and disposing 
it in a queer little cherry-wood cupboard in 
the chimney jamb, 

“Migs Betsey and Mise Cora,”’ sid he, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘don’t ye never let on to no- 
body if I tell ye somethin’! ” 

** What is it, Moses?” said Cora. 

* Them oity fellers bas put up a many sigas 
and done a power of advertisin’,”’ whispered 
Moses, ‘bunt they ain’s done as well they 
reckoned on.” 

“ What!" cried Sally. 

‘‘ The ghost moved ont when we did,’’ said 
Moses, atiliin the same sepuichral accents. 
‘They bought the bouse, but they didn’t bny 
the ghost.” 

‘Is he crazy 2?’ caid Cora. 

Moses held up an ancient, moth-eaten suit 
of clothes. ; 

**T found it in the old chest of dads you 
gave me, migs,” said he, ‘ I used topui it on 
on moony nights, and bob back’ard and 
for'ard from the winder to make people stare. 
I was the ghost, Miss Cora. Bat don’t ye 
never tell The house wouldn't never 
have sold so well if it hadn't been for me.” 

Sally and Cora looked at each other with 
surprise, that slowly melted into amusement. 
‘i Moses,” said Sally,‘ you are a very bad 

iy 

“A very bad boy, indeed,” anid Cora. 

“Bat of conree we shail not tell,"’ added 


Gaby. 
“ Lest it shonld be an example for some one 
else to follow,” supplemented Cara. 

_And Moses retired with a broad grin epon 
hig gipsy like countenance, 





—— 





FACETLE. 


Txacusr: ‘‘ Which tecth does man get last?” 
Johnny Knuowitall: “Tbe falee ones, of 
course.” 

WHEN musicians need a tuning-fork for 
their instramentse why don’t they take @ pitch- 
fork? It ought to be just the thing. 

Tcumy: ‘ Pa, I'm afraid the gold-fish is 
going to die.” Pa: ‘‘ What makes yon think 
so, Tommy?” Tommy: “I held him in my 
hand a while ago and he felt right cold.” 

Tx five minutes a woman cap clean up @ 
man's room in such a way that it will take 
him five weeks to find cut where she put 
things. 

* Au, my dear Miss Annie, how do you like 
the cut of my hsiah?” drawled @ sand- 
pepeees young blood to a bright girl. ‘ Well, 


r, Witless, really, now, since you eak me, 
I'll tell you tbat, while I don’t always like 
euch short hair, in your case I really do like 
it, for it ie 60 nicely cnt to match.” 
quite compwehend, Miss 

what?” 


“I don't 
Match 


Annie, 
* Your brains, of eourze,” 





An Ivriah juror begged off for deafcess. The 
jadge asked him if he could hear his charge to 
the jary. ‘ Yes, I heard your hononr achacge, 
but I couldn’s make any sence ont of it.” A 
byatander remarked : ‘‘ Thatis no evidence of 
deafness.” 

PenroRrMer (rising feom the pieno amid an 
animated conyereation, ironically): ‘I bope, 
ladies, I did not disturb yon?” One of them 
(placidly): **Oh, no, Mr. Ootave, not me, at 
least. I like to have people play while I am 
talking.” 

Herts Honworray (trying to grow a mous- 
tache): “Say, Tom, does it show at all?” 
Tom Thayer (seriously): “Well, yes, a little ; 
brt never mind, I don't think any one will 
notice it.” 

Para: “It's no use talking, Emma, these 
Sundsy evening meetings bave got to be 
shortened. My latess gae bill was enormous.” 
Emma: “It's not my fault. It wouldn't be 
half as big if mamma didn’t come into the 
parlour so often.” 

* Sue's the sassiest woman I ever applied to 
for abite.’ ‘ How cid you find thas out!” 
‘“« Well, she offered me ccld tomatter soup, and 
stale bread, and I said I thouyht a little cake 
would do me good.” ‘‘ Well?’ “ She ssid if 
it was a cake of soap she thought it would.” 

Tais is a sentence said, in Lord Cockburn’s 
“ Journal,” to have been pronounced by & 
Sootch judge on a man accused of murder: 
‘*‘ Ye did not only kill and murder the man, 
and thereby take away his valasble life; but 
ye did push, thrust, protrude, or impel the 
lethal weapon throvgh the belly-band of his 
regimental trousers, which were the property 
of his Majesty!” 

A certains bland barrister would rather 
perish than allade to his client otherwise than 
as ‘we,’ and this frequently leads him into 
difficulties. For instance, the inaividual re- 
ferred to the other day rose ia court with a 
confident smile on his lips and stated as fol- 
lows: ** We repudiate our liability, my Lud, 
because we were lunatics at the time the debt 
was contracted. We have medical evidence to 
prove we were lunatics, my Lud!” 

For the third time little Tommy Figg had 
asked his father what was the ceuse of the 
desert of Sahara. Finally the old man laid 
down his paper and answered: *‘ I reckon ‘it 
was formed when the Israclites lost their 
sand. And if you éen't quit acking me so 
many questions, I'll see that your mother 
puts yeu to bed before I get home, hereafter.” 
‘* Bot paw, how can you gee her put me to bed 
if she puts me te bed before you get home?” 
And that question was Tommy's last—for 
that evening. 

“ Ane you upstairs, Mary ?"’ shouted a hus- 
band, who, po armed g from business, found 
that, contrary to custom, his wife was not 
waiting to receive him, “ Misses went cnt 
this morning, air,” caid a servant, coming up 
from the regions below, “and she hasn't re- 
turned since.” “Gracious goodness,” be ex- 
claimed to himself, ‘ she can't have ron away 
and left me. I have given her no causé,” 
‘*She went down town to match a ribbon, 
sir,” added the servant. 


Tracuer: ‘‘ Now, children, I will tell you & 
story of a little boy who used to go to school 
like youdo now. This little boy had a habit, 
when he stood up to recite bis lessons, of 
twieting a certain button oa his coat, and it 
ceptainly seemed as if this habit aided him in 
anewering the questions put to bim, His 
teacher had noticed this, and one day he 
secretly contrived to out the button off the 
little boy’a coat. Bo when. the litile boy got 
up to recite his lesson to the teacher he felt 
for the button, and as is was not there he 
began to cry and could not be made to answer 
a single question, 108, me see, how atrong 
habit is, And thas little boy, wholesarned so 
early in life the great powers smal button 
may have--that little boy, my children, now 
stands before you.” Vaice (tram the rear): 
“Tg that the same coat?” 
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Aone the heantifal things tbat Prince Albert 
Victor hae seen on his Indian tour is a moss 
gorgeons “prayer carpet,” almost covered 
with rion designs executed in real pearle, 

fous milliners have been trying to intro- 
duce long, flowing grandmotherly veils as a 


little change from those face cages which came | 


in a while ago, and enclosed the face in a bag, 


| death.rate is fram 1 500 to 2.000. 


jast as thongh the main object were to keep - 


off flies. 
ParvaTe accounts from the Hague report the 


; Britain and Ireland is 3 200,000 copies per 


King of the Netherlands to be in sueh a@ pre- ; 


cations afate that he ma 


moment, and it.is.a fact + every prepara- 


now die at any | 


tien has been quietly made there in anticipa- | 


tion of his Majesty's demise. 
Tus Prince and Princess Christian, with 


their danghters have arrived at Onmberland | 


Loége, Windsor, from Wiesbaden. ‘The 
Prinses Christian ia much better for her 
sojourn abroad, bug she is not in perfect 
health yak. 


Tue health of the young Duchess of Fife : 


has been much more delicate than is generaliy 
kuown, aud the good people of Edinburg 
would not grumble at their disappointment if 
they knew what great care has been and is 
necsasary for Her Royal a. 

A MAGniriceN? chalice and psten have been 
presented to Linepin Minster by seme friends 


hocks, ssperbly bound 
mownted with ajlver. 
is enernsted with 
quoises, amethysts, and aquamarines—and 
the Enoch ig cep with topazes. They were 
used for the first time on Easter Day. 

Tus Emprees Eugenie never attends the 
theatre, Once, when on a visit to Queen 
Victoxia, at Windsor, the young 
headed by Princess Beatrice, who 
emetear aetress 
talent, got up a French play 98 a surprise for 
thcir guest. She sat it ont unfliachiagly, but 
the next day she 


| 
i 
| 


' 
' 
i 


' revelling to-day on the profits of to-morrow. 


incessed, | 
is an 
of a considerable degree of | 


ged the princess never to | 


indalge in private theatricals any more while | 


she -was with them, 


Tue little King of Spain is very well nov, | 


and he has learned to behave quietly, and 
keep silence while Mags is being said or 
sang, hat his sharp littie erce, thet lock so 
large and, expressive jn that delicate. pale face 
of his, rove to and fro over the cangregation ; 
aed the moment prayers are over, he often 
breaks ont, into very cnriongs comment on 
what he has observed, 

In self-protection the largest drapers in 
América have organised a system which ought 


to meet with the approval both of customers | 


arc tradesmen. As each ledy enters she ig 


aiked whether she has come to “look round” | 


or to ; if she answered ‘‘to buy’ she is 
stiowed to pass, but if otherwise, rhe is given 
& ticket, for which ahe pays about fivapensa, 
and this entitles her to examine everything 
she pleases. 

A new fashion of osrrying the walking. 
ssiuk, Heretofore that appendage has been 
held in front of and parallel with the body, 
the head of the stick being upward and point- 
ing forward. But the new wear is to hold the 
tsk, or rather curtajled hookey elub, ferule 
en? up, the head turned towards the body, 
the stick iteelf held stiffly at an angle as near 
asmay be of forty-five degrees. This may 
provoke the contexspt of the cynic, but it is a 
fact all the same. Perhaps the hanéle is 
loaded, and in thie position the umbrella 
thicht do business as a bludgeon. 

Te health of the Pope has been pretty 
good lately, bnt the paleness of his trans. 
parently thin face and form mske him look 


more like an ivory statue than a man, His) 


resident physician follows him like a shadow, 
and is ever with a thermometer looking ont 


for the slightest breath that might venture to | 


blow rudely near the Head of the Charch 
Catholio, 


of Dean Batler, and also 9 se#of altar serviag. | “cif left alone. A man should keep his friend- 
in white vellum , 
The foot of the chalice | 


jewels—opals, pearls, tur- 





Tue seven hundredth female physician in 
Rossia baa jast passed her examination, 

Dounrixne January the daily supply of water 
to the metropolis was on the average 
161 955 888 gallons, 

Between 2.000 and 3 000 children are born 
in London every week. The average weckly 

Tue grogsiseue of daily papers in Great 
diem, or 1,000,000,000 copies a year. 

Cureaao’s lake trade is enormous. The 
boats on lakes brought 450.000 tons cf mer- 
chandise into Chicago last year, and carried 
away 525,000 tons. 

Tere are now in the United States of 
America 150,000 Protestant Sabbath schools 
mectingevery Sunday, most of them uzing the 
same lesson, nearly 1300000 teachers and 
t fficers, and abent 10 000000 soholare. This 
indicates an increase of nearly 50 per cent, 
in the last 12 years. 





GEMS. 


Tr @ man does not make new acquaintances 
as he passes through life he will soon find him. 


ship in constant repair. 

He seldom lives frugally who lives by 
chance. Hope is always liberal, and they that 
trust her promises make little scruple of 


WE all have our ideas of justice, integrity, 
purity, benevolence, and we cannot estimate 
their value to us. We may and do fall far 
short of them in social life, but we never can 
go beyond them, for every mew ascent in 
virtue shows fresh heights to be gained, 

Aprurry is often reinforoed by necessity. 
He that will not euffor himself to be dis- 
conraged by fancied imposcibilities may some- 
times find his abilities invigorated by the 
necessity of exerting them at short intervals, 
aa the force of a current is increased by the 





contraction of its channel. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


os ‘ 


Baxep Fisu,—Rob the fish well with flour, 


eprinkle with ealt and pepper, and Jay over; 


the fish large pieces of butter. Pour over the | 


whole a cup of sweet milk, and bake in a hot; 


oven. 

Germay Toast.—Make-@ batter of one quart | 
of mitk and two eggs, Ont baker's bread into’ 
slicos nearly. an ipch thick, and soak in the: 


- batter until soaked through. Fry in a shallow 


frying -pan in batter a delicate brown on both | 
sides, and serve witha sweet sauce, 
Porato Purr.—Two cups of cold mashed; 
potato, two tableepoanfaols of butter, one enp, 
ef cream or milk, salt to suid taste, a little, 
white pepper, and two eggs beaten very light ; 
beat ali together unsil very lighd and creamy ; | 
pour into a deep dish, and bake in a quickeven | 
unéil nicely browned; serve hot. j 
nurse Omeret.—Beat up three or four eggs | 
with one or two tablespoonfals of grated Par- | 
mesan cheese, and pepper and galt to taste. | 
Pat piece of butter the size of an egg into a! 
frying-pan; as soon asit is melted pour in the | 
omelet mixture, and, holding the handle of | 
the pan with one hand, stir the omelet with 
the other by means of a spoon. The moment 
it begins to set cease stirring, bat keep on, 
shaking the oe en minnte or go ; then with , 
the spoon double up the omele$, aad keep shak- | 
ing the pan until the under side of the amelet 


bas become of a galden colonr. Tura itouten| 
a hot dish and serve, with plenty of grated: 
Parmesan cheese over it. 


Every ruling monarch in Europe bas Ger- 
man blood in his veins, 

A notet has heen ostablished at the foot of 
the Great Pyramid in Egypt. 

Tae grest secret of human happiness iz the 
obtaining of what you want when you want is, 

Tre Portuguese are so bitter sgainst the 
Englizh people that they have boycotted Eng- 
lish medicines. 

Taz practice of clathicg soldiezs by regi- 
ments in one uniform dress was introduced by 
Lonis X{V, in 1665. 

How to Onvex a Ocrp.—Refrain from all 
liquide for the space of twenty-four hours. 
It looks simple enough. Try it. 

Encutsx farmers are beginning to offer boun- 
ties for the destruction of sparrows, whose 
damage to the crops has become unbearable. 

Butrzr wag not much used in England be- 
fore the Norman conquest, although the Eng- 
lishman, unlike tho Italian, had no oil for a 
substitute. 

Tue last has now been seen of fourpenny- 
bits, which bore some such relation to three- 
penny-bits in point of distinction as the half- 
crown bears to the florin. 

In a work entitled ‘ Enplario; or, The 
Italian Banquet,” a xecips isfound ‘ To make 
pies that the birds may ba alive in them and 
fly cut when it is cutup.” 

A prepmatic gun, for throwisg a line to 
wrecked vessels, orto a barning building, to 
rescue the imperiled oconpants, has been in- 
vented by an English vava! vfficer. 

A sink handkerchief, so often recommended 
for wiping spectactes or eyeglasses, is not good 
for this purpose, 29 it makes the glasses elec- 
trice], and causes the dust to adhere to them. 

From coal is cbtaived the means of produc- 
ing over fonr hundred shades of colours, a 
great variety of perfumes, two explosive agente, 
various acids and medicines, insecticides, calta, 
saccharine, frnit flavours, the bitter taste of 
beer, asphaltum, lubricating oils, and varnish. 

Tr was Nero who invented ike way to ics 
water, a3 the French now do when they frappé 
the water in decanters. He used to place his 
glaes in the midss of a vase filled with snow, 


and shus his drink was iced without mixin 
| the snow in ft. Most people, however, adde 
| gnow with their wine, taking care, however, 


to filter the snow hefore using it. 


Tue largest edible oysters are found at Port 
Lincoln, in South Australis. They are as 
large as & dinner plate, and ths same shape, 
They ate sometimes more than s foot scrose 
the shell, gud the oyster fits the shell eo well 
he dees net leave much margin. Itisa new 
sensation, when a friend asks you to lunch at 
Adelaide, to have one oyster set before you 
fried in butter or-egg and pread cramba. 


A cuprovs enstom prevailed in Switzerland 
until a few years ago, in regard to any couple 
who desired a divorce. Husband and wife 
were required. to live in a single room fora 
fortnight, during which time they were neither 
to see nor to converse with anybody else; their 
focd waa passed to them through a narrow 
opening in the wall, and all communication 
with the outside world was cat off, If at the 
end of a forsnight of thie confinement together, 
the couple still clamored for divorce, is was 
promptly granied. 

Tuenr is one role which shoald be'tanght in 
every school in the Jand, and that is—never 
lift » wire off the ground. As lovgas it ison 
the ground it ia harmless, no matter what 
presente may be on it. The moment it leavee 
the ground it may be dangerous. iff it is in 


the way of treffic, youoan aafely pnsh it across 
the street with your foot, then put your foot 
on it-and hold it tothe grouad, and it cannot 
hort you, bat do not lifts it. Never tonch a 

rous, 
I you. 


wire tied on apote. I¢ may not be dan 
but it is like the loaded gun—it may 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Joy.—You must ask someone in the trade. No 
Outsider can tell you what you want to kaow. 


Jem’s Dan.inc.—You are in too much of a harry. The 
letter cannot pussibly reach you under a month. 


Query.—'‘ Tne feet of a goose” would be more correct 
either. 


Bouncine Mary.—You had better apply tv a medical 
man. Not knowing the cause of the annoyance, we can 
hardly advise you what to do. 


Jurirer.—The Road murder, for which Constance 
Kent has suffered such a long term of imprisonment, 
was committed on the night of the 29:h of June, 1860. 


Tit-vsED.—When an agreement to marry has been 
broken by mutual consent, the strict etiquette is that 
all letters and presents should be returned on both sides. 


Tone.—The taste of medicine may be well disguised 
p= eating a few choocolate-drops before the physic is 

ikon. 

M. M.—For all tnformation respecting the Civil Service 
and the examinations, apply at the offices of the 0om- 
missioners, Cannon-row, Westminster. 


Tromas.—The exhibition building of 1862 was 250 feet 
high to the top of the domes. The top of the cross of 
St. Paul's is 360 feet from the pavement. 


Gocproor.—It was in 1731 that an Act was passed 
that ‘‘all proceedings in courte of justice should be in 
the English language, instead of Latin.” 


J. James rey pa to the district surveyor of high- 
ways. Ownérs cannot lawfally take in any 
portion of a road t has been a public one for twenty 
years and upwards. 

Damon.—Madame Jenny Lind, who was a Swede by 
birth, made her first appearance fn Lendvun in the part 
et Alice, In Meyerbeer’s “‘ Robert the Devil,” at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, on May 4, 1847. 


Boris.—1. ‘A school-boy's tale, the wonder of the 
hour,” will be found in Byron’s “Childe Harold.” 2. 
The phrases quoted we have been unable to trace 
te any reliable authority. 

Amy.—We should advise you to let things remain as 
they are. If the gentleman wished to keep up the 
acquaintance he would have answered your letter. You 
can hardly write again. No young lady would do such 
a thing. 


J. B —Savings-banks are not of English origin. Tho 
first was established at Berne a hundred years ago. The 
system quickly grew when it was introduced into Eng- 
land, and was brought under Parliamentary control in 
the year 1816. 

GrtpeatT.—Willlam Roupell, Bx-M.P. for Lambeth, 
was convisted of forgery on his own confession, and 
sentenced to peaal servitude for life, September 24, 1862. 
Tere has been no commutation, aithongh his friends 
have made, and are making, strenuous efforts. 


Sir Goprazy.—In Belgium the umbrella is seemingly 
unknown. When it rains in that country the people 
either remain under cover until the storm is over or go 
out to get soaked. Asarulearatny day has no effect 
on the people, though they do shelter their horses. 


Anxious Jane.—Washing lamp glasses often makes 
them crack ; if regularly a' to they can be kept 
perfectiy bright by the daily use of a soft duster and 
leather. Greasy flager marks are removed with the 
help of a little benzine. 


Anxious One.—If it is proved that you are in regular 
work and recetving wages, you can, of course. be com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of your mother. But 
no son or daughter should find ft to ask such 
aquestion. It isa matter of duty todo all that you 
can, 


Reaper.—The proverbs or mot toes quoted are Spanish. 
We give the translation of them as lows: “Of evils 
choose the least;"” ‘‘ You cannot make a purse of a 
sow's ear;” ‘Life without a friend is death without a 
witness ;" “ He that hath a head made of glass must 
“not throw stones at another.” 

Norse Anw.—Nothing so quickly restores tone to 
exhausted nerves and strength to a weary body asa 
bath containing an ounce of aqua-ammonia to each 
pailfal of water. It makes the flesh firm and smooth as 
marble, and renders the body pure and free from all 
odours, 


Ice Quezn.—Furs of every kind can be preserved from 
moths by sprinkling dried lavender flowers among 
them, and then folding them up well In a calico cover- 
ing. As moths rarely penetrate are thus 
prevented from depositing their eggs among the fur. It 
is the young worm of the moth that eats the fur, not 


Mites’ Boy.—1l. All persons decen' attired are 
allowed to visit the State apartments in Windsor Castle 
when the Q.wen fs not residing there. 2. There un- 
qestionably was such a as Mother Shipton, but 
ee ee ee eee oe os 
are apocryp talent for ministering uman 
credulity was not born yesterday. 

Exc1zaBetH.—The oldest church in England is that of 
St. Martin, at Canterbury. was first erected in the 





Amy.—The mending of kid gloves shows far less if 
done with cotton thread than it does if done with silk. 
G. G.—The light in slee -rooms should never fall 


directly on the eyes, nor the rooms be either too 
dark or too light. 


Morses.—When one is fatigued and footsore from 
much walking it is refreshing to bathe the feet 
in warm water and rub with extract of arnica, 


Osep.—The sentence quoted is a Latin law term or 
the translation of which is, ‘‘ [he law provides 
or the future, the judge for the past.” 


J. D.—Uatil the accession of the Queen pardons and 
sthogeh and quettek to dhehepocien te Goma, ab tee 
an jo" n 
Silene as of te tele being in attendance 
and offering advice. 


Desporovcs.—Mrs. Brough, the nurse of the Prince 
of Wales, who murdered her children at Esher on the 
the 9ch of the following August, and acquitted on the 

e 9% A on 
ground of insanity. aa - 


Mariz.—l. The lovemakings of young people have 
farnishei food for idle gossips from the days of the 
children of Adam and Eve to those of the present very 
inquisitive time. No girl need be ashamed of the love 
of an honest man. Let your townspeople talk on till 
the “‘ day, the yy day,” when they will look round 
for someone else to chatter about. 2, Gvod. ia 


TWO LIVES, 
Two babes were born in the self-same town, 


On the same bright ’ 
They laughed and cried in an: mothers’ arms, 


And one in the street belo 


T vo children played in the self-same town, 
And the ren both were fair, 
ag had curls —- smooth ani round, 


As other children grow ; 
Bat one of them lived in the terraced house, 
And one in the street below. 


Two maidens wrought in the self-same town, 
Aad one was wedded and loved, 
The other saw through the curtain’s part 
A... world — wh, wot moved ; 
nd one was smiling, a y bride, 
The other knew on oni tees 
For one of them lived in the terraced house, 
And one in the street below. 


Two women lay dead in the self-same towa, 
And one had tender care ; 

The other was left to die alone, 
On her pallet so thin and bare ; 

One had many to mourn her loss, 
For the other few tears would flow ; 

For one had lived in the terraced house, 
And one in the street below,, 


If Jesus, who died for rich and poor, 
In wondrous holy love, 

Took both the sisters in His arms, 
And carried them above, 


in Heaven none would know 
Which of them lived in the terraced house, 
And which in the street below. BE 


Vernon.—The iron steamship London was wrecked in 
the Bay of Biscay, with the loss of 220 lives, on January 
ll, 1866. Nineteen persons survived. Among those 
who went down with the ship were G. V. Brooke, 
tragedian; Dr. Woolley, principal of Sydney C H 
the Rev. Daniel Draper, Wesleyan miuister; and Mr. 
Palmer, editor of the Law Review. 


X. Y. Z.—A special marriage license costs about £80, 
and is only granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
extraordinary occasions. The ordinary llcense 
coste £2 23. 61. at Doctors’-commons ; surrogates in the 
country charge a little more. You will have to apply 


to a su te In Manchester, and be prepared to name 
the ch in which the ceremony is intended to be 
performed, 


Detanave.—To remove the glossy appearance from a 
diagonal cloth coat first free from dust, then sponge or 
brush with warm water and ammonia (a teaspoonful of 
pg gt ogy Ae water) and a small piece of Castile 


e 


excite you, and sit 








Oxpv Svusscrisgr.—The apricot is a small tree, but it 
= rapidly and attatas the height of twenty or thirty 
‘ee 


it. Its leaves are epee aud its flowers, which 
are usually white, = appear — the leaves, blossom 


Dick.—Many people think that gutta-percha and 
india-rubber are the same or very sim gums. This, 
however, is a mistake. India-rabber is the solidified 
sap of a South American tree. It ts of a soft, gummy 
nature; not te: but very elastic; is easily 
decomposed by oily substances, and does not stand 
acids well. Gutta-percha, which is found oaly in the 
East Indies, is obtained from the gutta tree. It isa 
brownish gum, which solidfies by exposure to the air. 

Haynes.—It has been ascertained by experiment 
conductors of heat, and 


cement is made of orange she! bruised, four ounce: 
oy highly Oe re spirits of wine, —_ ounces, 4 
mix a warm frequently shaking 
until the shellac is dissol , 
P. C.—Cleanliness is the best preservative for the hair. 
Som: people have a strong judice against washing it, 
— a that it is uctive of very serio! 


very long, or much use has been made of oils or 

Tithout frequently washing tt Water--oold, if 1¢ can 

ou! uen r. can 

be borne—is ie the best for giving a fine gloss 

to the hair, if care be taken to have it instantly well 

my and well ae py = hair 

been properly washed and thoroughly dried it may 

be ecstal, in order to give it the requisite gloss, to have 
recourse to a little salad oil. . 

Pozzitep Sam —By an Act passed soon after Her 


esty’s accession, in which the Queen waives her~ 


right to aud interest in certain heredicury rates, charges, 
duties, and revenues, which by her prerogative she 
might have claimed, the Civil List—namely, her income 
—is fixed at £385,000 per annum. Many people have an 
idea that this sum is actually paid to the Queen eve 
— Such is not the case. The Civil List is divi 
to six classes. Class 1 repressnts £60,000, which is 
— in monthly instalments, as long as Her Majesty 
ves, for ber private use. Olass 2 app 
for the payment of the salaries of the present and the 
ns of the late servants of Her Majesty’s house- 
Class 3 appropriates a sum for 
the Royal household. ee SS a aa 
entirely charitable, including 
Class 5 consists of pensions to 
scientific persons, or to any who have deserved the 
gratitude of their country. Class 6 may be regarded as 
a sort of reserve fund, small in amount. 
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